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L  i  M  I  T  b  0  F  T  H  E  FA  P  E  R 
The  A i  •'  Reserve  Forces  (ARF)  consist  of  the  Air 
!l:.v.  ional  Guard  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  In  this  paper, 
wo  LI  loot  specifically  at  those  portions  of  the  ARF  that 
ha.e  the  highest  priorities  in  terms  of  personnel, 
it  .-iriinq,  equipment  and  general  readiness  —  ARF  units  and 
Xnai v  3  dual  Mcoi 1 izaticn  Auqmentees  ( IMAs)  of  the  be  J.  ec  ted 
P. -serve.  Once  mobilised,  these  are  the  portions  of  the  ARF 
!  I',  a  t  would  nave  the  most  immediate  impact  augmenting  the 
l  t  -e  Air  Force  during  the  initial  staqes  of  any  future 
•..a  '.-'Ji " : '  . 
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In  a  fiscally  unconstrained  environment,  most 


military  planners  would  probably  build  the  armed  forces 
solely  with  active  duty  units  because  of  their  inherent 
flexibility  and  high  state  of  readiness.  The  United  States 
(US),  historically  insulated  from  world  power  struggles  by 
its  unique  geography,  has  trad i t iona 1 ly  relied  on 
conscription  and  reserve  forces  to  meet  its  wartime 
manpower  requirements.  Since  World  War  II,  the  US  has 
carried  a  large  part  of  the  military  burden  for  the  Free 
World  and  has  maintained  a  large  active  duty  military 
force.  Since  the  end  of  the  draft  and  in  the  face  of 
increasing  defense  spending,  the  US  has  developed  the 
concept  of  the  Total  Force  where  reserve  forces  are  kept  at 
high  levels  of  readiness  to  meet  some  peacetime  military 
demands  as  well  as  providing  rapid  augmentation  in  tunes  of 
conflict.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  investigate  the 
rol>-'  of  the  ARF  in  this  current  fiscally  constrained 
environment,  and  to  provide  pol icy-makers  with  points  to 
ponder  when  they  consider  changing  the  structure,  roles  and 
m  i.  s  -  i  on  -  of  the  AFF  .  To  do  this,  we  wi  l  '  first  review  the 
hi-- '  or  i  cal  background  and  the  lessons  learned  over  the 
f-  a  i '  that  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  ARF  . 

M we  1!  Fool  at  today’s  ARF  structure  and  some  factors 
i  f  i  :  f  -.ffi-rt  it"  capabilities.  Finally,  we  11  look  .*i,  romt 
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implications  of  -force  mix  changes  and  proposed  improvements 


on  tomorrow's  ARF. 


HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVES  OF  THE 


ARF 


The  history  o-f  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  as  we  knot- 


them  today  can  be  traced  -from  colonial  days  when  the 


citiren  soldiers  de-fended  their  rights  and  property  with 


their  own  weapons.  In  the  course  o-f  the  growth  and 


development  of  the  United  States  into  a  superpower,  Guard 


and  Reserve  forces  were  also  evolving  into  their 


present-day  role.  The  Air  National  Guard  traces  its 


origins  to  November  1,  1915,  with  the  establishment  of  the 


1st  Aero  Company  in  New  York  City.  "It  proved  to  be  a 


precursor  of  the  2nd  Aero  Company,  N.G.,  N.Y.  that  was 


organized  in  Buffalo  the  following  year.  The  two  New  York 


Aero  Companies  were  called  into  Federal  Service  in  July, 


1916,  and  stationed  at  Mineola  Aviation  Field,  Long 


Island."  (1:521 


The  United  States  Air  Force  Reserve  traces  its  origins 
to  June  1916  when  the  National  Defense  Act  strengthened 
the  Aviation  Section  of  the  Signal  Corps  and  authorized 
a  reserve  corps  of  2,300  officers  and  men.  The  first 
organized  air  reserve  unit,  designated  the  First 
Reserve  Aero  Squadron,  was  formed  in  May  1SU7,  and  it 
and  a  sister  unit  were  ordered  to  active  military 
,ervirf>  soon  after  the  United  States  entered  War  Id 
War  I.  (2:1) 


Tire  National  Guard  Observation  units  and  the  Air  Corps 


Reserve  almost,  became  non-existent  after  World  War  1.  It 
uas  only  through  dedicated  efforts  of  local  groups  and 
early  air  pioneers  such  as  Billy  Mitchell  that  any  form  of 
aviation  units  existed  prior  to  World  War  T I .  “On  the  eve 
of  WW  II,  there  were  1,500  Army  Air  Corps  reserve  pilots  o> 
extended  active  duty.  These,  plus  1,300  non -rated  officer 
arid  400  enlisted  men,  provided  the  Army  Air  Corps  a  small 
but  skilled  reserve  augmentation  in  the  critical  early  day 
of  the  war."  '2:1)  In  addition,  29  National.  Guard 
Observation  Squadrons  were  mobilized  and  contributed  men 
a n  d  equip  m e  n t . 

After  World  War  II,  Army  Air  Corps  leaders 
developed  Hie  plans  to  reestablish  separate  Air  Guard  and 
A  i.  r  Force  Reserve  units.  Their  insistance  on  having  Air 
Oorps-af f l 1 iated  units  evolved  into  a  document  entitled, 
“Approved  War  Department  Policies  Relating  To  Postwar 
National  Guard  And  Organized  Reserve  Corps,"  dated  Octohe 
13,  1,945.  The  document  outlined  the  following: 

1 .  Bas 1 1"  f ■  e a 1. 1 <i i p  1 1  o i : s 

?.  Mi  i  on 

3.  Strength.  composition,  organization  and 
1  1  ■  1 1.  f  i  1  •  n  I  l  jn  , 

4  .  Perse mne  i. 

5.  Training 

I  f  !-•  f  rue  tors 

/ .  mini  i  n  i  t rat  l  on 

9.,  State  and  federal  responsibi  1  i  t v 
(n  ,i  i  1  ,  Mi**  i lo* ament  was  very  thorough  and  provided  an 
■  •  i  *•■  l  lent  •  1 1  hip  of  the  structure  of  the  Ai  r  Reserve 
R  or  <  -  e «- .  k  e  v  a  mo  n  g  i  t  s  taasi  c  a  s  s  u  mpti  o  ns  we  r  e : 


...  no  unit  should  be  allotted  to  the  Regular 
lirmy,  other  than  required  tor  its  peacetime  mission, 
providing  it  can  be  equipped,  trained,  and  made  ready 
•for  its  mobilisation  mission  in  time  of  peace,  at  less 
expense  and  more  advantageously,  in  the  National  Guard 
or  the  Organized  Reserve  Corps. 

-The  army  organization  will  continue  to  he 
predicated  on  the  three  Major  Forces,  namely  the  Army- 
Air  Forces,  Army  Ground  Forces,  and  the  Army  Service 
Forces. 

-The  target  established  by  the  overall  troop  basis 
tor  the  Army  ot  the  United  States  automatical ly 
determines  the  personnel  strength  ot  the  Active  Reserve 
as  that  balance  remaining  after  deduction  at  the 
combined  strength  ot  the  Regular  Army  and  the  Nat  1 'anal 
liua  rd . 

-The  War  Department  troop  basis  will  establish  the 
number  and  types  ot  organ i zat i ons  and  units  required 
tor  an  over-all  balanced  force.  The  types  and  numbers 
ot  organizations  and  units  ot  the  Active  Reserve  will 
be:  determined  by  subtracting  the  number  ot  such 
organ i zat ions  and  units  allotted  to  the  Regular  Army 
and  the  National  Guard  trom  the  War  Department  troop- 
basis.  (3:1) 

Based  on  this,  the  Chiet  ot  the  Guard  Bureau  sent  a 
letter  dated  February  9,  1946,  to  the  Adjutants  General  of 

all  states,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  ot 
Columbia  setting  forth  "...  the  guiding  principles  to  be 
followed  in  organization  ot  the  Air  Arm  ot  the  National 
Guard..."  (4:1)  In  the  letter,  much  ot  the  pattern  of 
composition,  organization  and  distribution  was  established 
tor  the  post-war  Air  National  Guard.  The  basis  tor  each 
state's  National  Guard  manpower  strength  and  number  of 
f lying  units  was  the  number  ot  males  between  the  ages  of  18 
•'nd  35.  (3:6)  Units  were  generally  located  in  the 

communities  designated  by  the  individual  states  and 
frequently  reflected  local  interest  or  political  pressures. 

The  Air  Force  Reserve  was  originally  conceived 
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-  o  ]  •->  l  •,  .45  .4  +,i  I  ler  force,  providing  the  di  ftprence  between 

total  War  Department  troop  strength  requi remen ts  and  what 
In:?  Air  Guard  units  could  provide.  As  a  rule,  its  units 
worn  co-loi  a  ted  on  active  duty  instal  1  at  ion*.-  . 

The  b  .sis  far  the  types  of  flying  units  to  be 
ass igned  was  out  lined  in  an  appendix  to  an  organization 
plan  for  the  Air  National  Guard  published  on  November  6, 
!s'tr,.  fi-f  note  was  the  concentration  on  fighter-  and  light 
bombardment  squadrons;  these  were  deemed  to  he  the  most 
suitable  missions  for1  the  Air*  Reserve  Forces.  Transport 
squadrons  were  judged  to  he  unsuitable  because  of  the 
peacetime  mission.  Many  of  the  same  ideas  underlined  the 
establishment,  organ  i  ration  and  equippage  of  the  Air  Force 
R e s » ? r ■  v e>  u nits.  ( 5 •  1 ) 

Training  for  the  new  units  was  to  be  conducted  by 
the  respective  organ i za t ions  "...under  the  supervision  of 
the  Commanding  Generals  of  the  appropriate  Major 
►•'or  oes.  ..in  accordance  with  the  policies  prescribed  by  the 
War  Department. "  <3:17)  Training  was  accomplished  by 

active  duty  "instructors"  assigned  to  the  units  tor  three 


,•  vif  periods. 

(3:20)  They  exercised 

no 

command  over 

the 

tin  i  Ms,  being  only  advisors,  but  were 

re 

sponsible  for' 

■  t  1  a  .1  n  1  ng  Ws  r 

D e p a r  t  me n  t  stand a r  d 3 

for' 

tra i n ing , 

adm  1  n  1  s  t  fO  1 1  on 

and  operation. 

With  + 

ho  close  of  World  War 

TI, 

the  f  art  ties  t 

th  1  ng 

of  the  American  people  was  mobilization  of 


f  r  or 


1  ne  minds 


Reserve  forces.  Vet  in  the  ne;:t  two  decades,  this  would 
occur  si:;  times.  The  six  occasions  were  the  Korean  War, 
the  Berlin  mobilisation,  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  the 
capture  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo,  Southeast  Asia,  and  the 
national  postal  strike  at  1970.  Of  these  si v 
mob  i  1 1  za  t  ions,  the  postal  strike  and  subsequent 
mobilisation  of  Air  Reserve  postal  and  courier  groups  vn  1 1 
nut  be  discussed  since  this  was  a  non-combatant  rail -up. 

Tn  1Q50,  North  Korean  armed  -forces  invaded  South 

Korea.  This  action  led  to  the  largest  mobilization  of  US 

Reserve  personnel  since  World  War  II.  Over-  148,000  Mir 

Force  Reserve  and  46,000  Air  National  Guard  personnel  were 

recalled  to  active  duty  either  individually  or  with  units. 

During  the  -first  year,  almost  75  percent  of  the  total  tn  be 

mobilized  were  on  duty.  As  reports  were  gathered 

evaluating  the  mobilisation,  many  criticisms  were  levied 

against  the  support  -functions  of  personnel  and 

administration.  Units  were  able  to  assemble  their 

personnel  within  reasonable  time  frames,  but  getting  them 

processed  for  active  duty  became  a  nightmare  of  lost  or 

incomplete  personnel  and  medical  records.  To  investigate 

the  problems  encountered  during  the  call-up,  a  committee 

was  organized  under  the  leadership  of  Brigadier  General 

Clyde  H.  Mitchell.  The  committee  concluded 

that  the  greatest  deterrent  tn  a  sat  isfactory  re*~ all 
had  been  the  condition  of  the  basic  records  of  the 
reset-  /  i  s  t  s .  This  inadequacy  caused  many  difficulties, 
among  which  were  the  inability  to  locate  reservist'  , 


.'IV 


in.ifci  lit.  to  rec  a  1 1  in  best  ik  ill,  1  acl  c+  knowJedgt*  •  *• 
P  robab  I  e  ph  •••  s  i  ■  a  1  n  md  l  1 1  ons,  and  a  mini  mi  mi  ot 
l  r.  +. i>  m  ■»  1 1 1 hi  on  i  hunges.  in  reservist.  s  per  <-  oii.il  .ttair 
•6shv> 


The  Air  Force  set  about  to  rented,  the  lessons 


l  earned  lurinq  the  Korean  call— up.  Congress  greatly 


o  t.-  d  ( t,i  1  b'nrt  by  passing  three  laws:  •  1  )  Armen 


e*.  Ac  t  or-  195'  1 2>  Reserve  G-ft  icers  Personnel  Act  ot 


1  c“>4 .  ind  Z)  Recurve  For  ces  Act  of  1955. 


The  tr  mpd  Forces  Re  ierve  Act  standardised  pay  and 
t  r  a  1 1 1 1 1 1  1  ratfgor  1  ee  and  established  Read ",  Standby',  and 
Retired  .  h  1  1  1  _■ -at  1  on  categories.  Patterned  alter  the 
Officers  Personnel  Act  ot  1947,  the  Reserve'  Of  t  icers 
Fer-onrtol  Ac  t  -stahlished  in  law  a  permanen  t  system  ot 
promotion  tor  reserve  ott  icers.  The  Reserve  Forces  Act 
doubled  trie  legal  1  v  permissible  sice  ot  the  Ready 
Pe-e-  ,-e,  imposed  with  sanctions  the  obligation  to 
train,  and  author  1  red  the  recruitment  ot  non-prior 
sovkp  personnel  into  the  Reserves.  '.6: 95) 


Changes  ir  the  reserve  program  continued  through  the  1950s, 


ui  ft  (he  t i.i'  n  ot  the  decade,  the  Air  Force  gave  its 


•, ...  1  n  1  ng  command  ..  ■>  more  involved  role  in  train  ing  and 


n  ting  the  ARF.  <6: 901 


'he  1 9M  bet  I  in  mobi  1  1  ration  and  subsequent  show  ot 


pr  idu  rd  more  uniqi.ir?  le?raon=  to  be  learned.  in 


In  1  i  ion  r  :>  1  I."  1  rgc  c  :•  I  1  -up  ot  Arm  *  Reservists,  the 


Art  ■  vo  An  Force  w  a  hat  d— pressed  tor  additional  airlift 


id  1  la.  ed  great  empha-  is  on  tho  emhryonir  f  — 1 24  a  1 r 


kr  nspoi  t  un  ts  ot  I  ho  •  ikF  .  A  crash  p  roar  am  to  equip. 


t  1  ...  1  r. .  a.  n  and  r  €  r  a  I  I  Reserve  C  -  l  74  rew  s  t ;  a  1  ned  a  1  1 


r  11  | 


rej  ot  Art  1  md  Rewrvr  manpower  and  materiel 


the  Reserve  to rces 


Hi th  Headquarters  Air  Force  assistance, 

"•'ere  able  to  transition  to  C— 124s  and  be  declared 
operationally  ready  in  tune  to  support  the  President's 
Ber ] i n  policy. 

The  Air  Force  Inspector  General,  Lieutenant  General 
William  H.  Blanchard,  evaluated  the  recall  oF  the  ARF  to 
active  duty  and  recommended  several  changes  to  improve  the 
eF tec 1 1  veness  ot  the  Reserve  Forces.  His  recommendat i ons 


were : 


1.  Commanders  and  key  staFF  should  be  on  Full-time 
duty  and  meet  Regular  Air  Force  qualiticat ion  standards 
For  appointment  and  promotion. 

2.  UMDs  (Unit  Manning  Documents)  should  be 
standardized  For  comparable  organi rat  ions  within 
Reserve  Forces  and  be  made  appropriate  tor  operation  as 
an  active  duty  wing. 

3.  Positions  oF  Air  Force  advisors  to  Reserve 

r v a t 'ces  units  should  be  completely  screened  and  Fully 
manned  with  selected,  gualiFied  persons. 

4.  Air  Force  support  and  supervision  oF  aircrew  and 
unit  training  should  be  increased  to  assure 
preparedness  oF  the  Reserve  Forces. 

5.  Air  National  Guard  units  should  be  equipped  to 
provide  adequate  support  For  contingency  operations 
commensurate  with  their  assigned  missions.  (6:141) 

A  second  and  parallel  study  into  the  problems 
encountered  during  the  Berlin  crisis  was  conducted  by  Major 
General  Robert  Ft.  L.  Eaton,  Assistant  ChieF  of  StaFF  For 
preserve  Forces.  General  Eaton's  study  "...was  to  identity 
problems  and  recommend  corrective  actions  to  eliminate 
’heir  recurrence  in  Future  recalls.  His  stafF  was 
!)..n  t,  t :  1 1 1  a  r  1  i  n  l  erected  in  problems  in  the  areas  oF  unit 
;•  <  Fei  1 1  veriest- ,  personnel,  operations,  supply,  training. 


+  SC1  lit  ies,  requests  tor-  delays  or  deferrals,  and  rlrpu  ulr  i  ■  v 

process  mg. "  <  e : 141 )  Again,  problems  within  personnel 

prnr  H  j  >\q  mir  fared  as  the  major  irritants  during  the 

recall.  Probably  the  three  greatest  problems  of  the  Berlin 

recall  were:  (1)  units  converting  to  C-124s;  <2*  unit 

members  being  unfamiliar  with  directives  in  main ten  sure  an 

personnel;  and  (3)  immediate  reorgan i zat ion  of  units  after 

recall,  which  was  also  a  big  lesson  of  the  Korean  t  3 1  l -up. 

The  Cuban  missile  crisis  recall  of  the  ARF  came 

less  than  lfi  months  after  the  Berlin  recall  and  lasted  rr 

Oc  toher  19  to  December  29,  1 962.  Many  of  the  lessons 

I  earned  in  previous  mobilisations  had  already  been  put  io 

good  use.  For  example,  problems  noted  in  personnel 

pi oc easing  were  drastically  reduced.  A  review  group 

composed  of  70  officials  from  throughout  the  Air  Force 

identified  se.-ral  problem  areas  requiring  further  Air 

Start  review.  They  were: 

1  .  '  ovj  level  .if  manning 
Rhorl  gt  s  of  pilots 

3.  In  iif  fie  lent  Active  advisor  manning 

4.  T>  lar.r  1 1:  ate  reporting  of  unit  readmes', 
h.  Rev Mi  : ty  of  classified  materials 

.  .  Sho»  l.  ages  of  equipment 

1 1 1 1 p r o p e i  documentation  of  training 
■  i  ow  readiness  of  aerial  port  units 
•  o :  1  o  l  -  1  P.  2  > 

The  overall  cone  lusion,  though,  was  that  the  AM- 
had  c,i  icc  :  sfu  J  1  y  completed  .11  assigned  missions.  ben  era  1 
Cor  f  is  F  .  ’  eMi,',  the  n  t  hief  of  Rtaff  of  the  Air  Force 

refill-  *.od  hi-.  1 1  i  s  f  ac.  t  i  or  i  b  -•  noting,  "This  demons  t  r  a  t  i  .v. 


of  respons i  veness  of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  under  li  n  ■ i  r  e 

importance  of  maintaining  and  further  supporting  the 
readiness  o  +  this  vital  element  of  the  Air  Force 
capability."  (h:184) 

It  would  be  just  si"  short  years  late-t  th  > »  m,,->  ,-,RF- 

would  be  called  to  assist  active  duty  forces  who  were 

already  engaged  in  Vietnam.  In  January,  19iS)l,  Nor  th  Korea 

captured  the  IJ.S.S.  Pueblo.  Until  that  time.  President, 

'r  hiHou  had  nrit  mobilized  the  Guard  and  Reserve  forces  in 

up i to  of  the  heavy  military  commitment  in  Vietnam.  This 

incident  caused  the  President  to  mobilise  selected  ARP 

unit--.  nd  send  them  to  Korea,  Japan,  and,  to  a  lessor 

e  dent,  Europe.  Initially,  only  C-124  airlift  units  wet  c# 

•  ei  ^lled:  but  before  the  Pueblo  incident  wound  down  ,.nd  the 

up.  withdrew  from  Vietnam,  additional  Guard  and  Reserve 

forces  were  mobilised  and  assigned  throughout  Southeast 

Asia.  Upon  demobilisation  of  these  forces,  the  Continental 

Air  Command  < the  forerunner  of  today  s  Air  Force  Reserve' 

-ub.nitted  a  i  eport  to  the  Air  Staff,  stating: 

A1  though  it  appears  many  problems  arose  during  the  I9<s8 
mobilisations,  the  general  consensus  of  this 
headguarters  was  that  these  were  the  most  successful 
mobi  1  i  sat  ions  experienced  by  the  Air  Force  Reset- vr 
during  rf.ent  times.  (6: 237) 

The  lessons  of  past  mob i 1 i :a t i ons  ha.e  been  put  to 
-v  "id  use,  but  not  overnight.  Today  s  Guard  and  Fv- »c»  ,e 
"Ml  continual  ly  train  not  only  for  their  wartime  i.nsl  iriq 
Imt  »I  ,o  on  how  they  will  mob  i  1  i  re  their  personnel  ind 


•  -M-1 1  pmen  t  when  ret: a  1  1  ed . 


Th(^  current  mobilization  process 


i '.Mi  Kef,  everyone  from  the  President  and  the  Nation.') 

Se:  '  hv  C-ciuik  i  1  ,  through  the*  Secretary  of  Defense  and 

.1'  int  ft.tKis  of  Staff,  down  to  the  individual  Guard  and 
I  vc  'in  i  t.  flie  coordination  and  planning  pro  cd>  'res  >re 

•  Cent  inual  testing  and  evaluation  of  i  he  alert-  and 

'  11  '  -•  stem-',  will  aid  in  minimizing  problems  in  future 

•"  Ij  i  1  i  *  t  i  one  . 


r  "  A  i  S  A  R  F  S  T  R  U  C  T  U  R  F 


tn  IP/’',  Secretary  ot  Defense  tSecDcf  >  Mel  -  in  laird 
"nrv  -rl  thr  rot<--' 1  r.irce  Concept,  a  ma  jor  reversa  l  of 
I'  d  •  ry  whereb.  the  Reserve  components,  rather  than  the 
11  1  * 1  •  s  the  initial  .outre  of  augmentation  to  the 

1  '• 1  f>*rr*».  ( v"s  14;  T h  1  s  capped  a 1 1  pvolul  ion  c  ver  '"he 

31  which  saw  the  Sum  d  and  Reset-  .o  change  gradually  i  , 
t‘,rf  3  c  t  * :  *  I  1  .  1 1 1-  !  d  •  1  re-serve,  having  substantial  t  i  me 
■  ■*'  •  '  '■  ‘‘  red  'ran,  to  a  force  constant  |  y  idy  and 

'*•  ;  1  dile  t.i  i  >  p  t.11  .  reinforce,  the  A<  1  w-  .  omp.intri  t  r  .  •  J.) 

11  1  ''  r.  •  (  »  Jim*  <?,  '  l,  In,  irvipr  pro  I  a  i  mod  the  'lot  I 

-  •  '  d  i  .  ,  ii  ttji  1 1  l  i  g  t  he  i"lc  I  i  i? ,  1  ju  i  rrl  .  rid  Re  5»*  *•%•*» 

1,1  1 :  -|.  r","r  wla  >  I  ■  • .  i  on  *  i  ■  qi  i  on  1  1  y ,  (mod  at  id  t'e  r-.  r- 

11  '  ' 1  I  '  1  •  '••‘el'  Mu  •  *ii-(  *  .  'dines,  c  t  <nd  ird  i  tin 

" "  '  1  »  i  ■  ,  '  -  f ! a i  p.  i  y  i ,  i  ••  t,  :  1  i  c.  a  s  "  r  .  t  r i  <  t  I.  h  y 

‘  '  ’  1  1  '  '  1  1  1  •  '  '  •  '  1  >  "1  .u:-,  ■  I  I  >|_.  I  ■  I  I  tp  >,..J|I  1  pnii-1,  1  ,  far  1  ]  I  1  l  e  , 


(2:  14) 


In  IV 8 2 


t  r  ■>  i  n  :i  n  g  a  n  d  ir> a  n  n  i  n  g  poll  c  iss 


,  bod'ed 


Lcspar  Ulei nbergpr  Issued  a  policy  memorandum  to  the  throe 
Service  secretaries  and  the  Chairman  of  the’  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  directing  that  high  priority  units  of  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  must  have  the  equipment  to  perform  their  mission. 
Furthermore,  Active  and  Reserve  component  units  deploying 
at  the  sume  time  should  have  equal  claim  on  modern 
n-  g  u  i  p  men  t .  <8:  14) 

Today's  ARF  is  the  world  «■  fifth  largest  air  force, 
employing  more  than  191,000  people  and  possessing  more  than 
2 1 00  aircraft.  (9:32;  1  <"*  r  189;  11:190;  12: 8A>  Figure  1 
allows  the  types  of  aircraft  flown  by  the  OFF,  while  Figure 
.?  indicate::  the  magnitude  of  ARF  contributions  to  the  Total 
Air  Force.  The  Active  Air  Force  provides  the  ARF  with  its 
wartime  tasking  and  the  training  criteria  and  objectives 
required  to  accomplish  that  tasking.  To  measure  ARF 
readiness,  the  Active  Air  Force  does  the  inspecting  and 
e.aliating  as  well,  using  the  same  standard-  throughout  the 
Ti  tal  Force.  This  close  integration  ot  the  Active  and  ARF 
Iso  s'  tends  to  the  preass l gnment  of  units  and  individuals 
'.i)  ftrti'.p  for'  e  gaining  commands  or  functional  areas  with 
which  t  hev  w  i.  1  i  serve  when  mobilized.  (13:19)  Recause  the 
Air  to*  ce  ognired  the  potential  of  the  T ota  1  Force 
Concert  d"i  i ng  the  ear  ly  1970  s  and  tool  immediate  and 
■■if.  t  i  r"  i  i  r.  j  st  ■('?.  to  implement  the  policy,  today  s  ARF  is 
•  el  f- t  equipped  and  more  qualified  to  fight  than  the 


lV. 


pRSPrvp  components  o  +  thp  other  services. 


,  : 25 7  > 


F I SURE  1 . 

ARE  AIRCRAFT 

type  number 

A-  • . 34 

h-10 . 204 

J  A— 37 .  53 

R-4 . ?P4 

p  — t*5 .  :o 

F-16 .  51 

F-  106 . 78 

r-5 . 8 

C  — ?2  . 4 

C-123 .  4 

L-  130 . 372 

C- 131 .  26 

tf -135.  . . 126 

T— 33 .  40 

T  -79 . 4 

r-43 .  4 

H  I .  lo 

H-3 .  25 

TOTAL  . . 21  ~>S 

'Current  3  9  ot  30  September  1 985 > 
< 14: 48) 


FIGURE  2. 

Apr  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  TOTAL  FORCE 


ARF  FLYING  UNITS  7.  OF 

TOTAL  AIR  FORM? 

Aerial  Spraying  Capability . ..TOO 

CONUS  Strategic  Interceptor  Forces .  78 

Tactical  Airlift . . .  56 

Tactical  Reconnaissance .  49 

Air  Rescue/Recovery .  37 

Tactical  Fighters .  2  I 

Special  Operations .  34 

Weather  Reconnaissance .  28 

Tactical  Air  Support .  24 

Aerial  Ref uel ing/ Strategic  Tankers .  21 

Support  Aircraft.. .  21 

Strategic  Airlift  Aircraft .  9 

A  t  R3RFW3  'Associate  Program) 

Strategic  Airlift . 50 

Tanker /Cargo . .  .  50 

rtp'-omedical  Airlift .  30 


ARF  NON— FLYING  UNITS 

Aircraft  Control  and  Warning  Units .  72 

Combat  Communications  Units .  66 

Aer  i  a  1  Fort  Units .  60 

Combat  Logistics  Support  Squadrons .  60 

Engineering  Installation  Units .  55 

Tactical  Control  Units .  ,35 

Strategic  Airlift  Maintenance  Personnel  40 

Civil  Engineering  RED  HORSE. .  34 

Civi)  Engineering  PRIME  BEEF .  34 

Aeromedical  Evacuation  Crews .  30 

Medical  Service  Personnel.. .  21: 

Weal  her-  Un  i  ts . In 

•Current  as  of  30  September  1985) 
(14:48) 


r  U  R  R  F  N  T 


F  A  C  T  O  P  F 


A  F  F  F.  C  TING  THE  h  R  F 

DEMOiiRAPH ITS.  One  area  of  growing  concern  is 
demog  rapn  ire,  or  simply,  what  will  the  "baby  bust”  era  do 
to  the  structure  of  the  Total  Force?  Many  recent  studies 
oi  US  population  trends  indicate  that  there  will  be  a 
•evere  recruiting  crunch  in  the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s 
"i s  the  pool  of  eligible  (18  to  24  year  old)  males  declines 
by  15  percent  from  mid-1970s  levels.  (15:11)  The  number  of 
males  reaching  the  age  of  18  peaked  in  1980  at  2.13  million 
and  will  decline  to  1.0  million  by  1995.  (  1 A :  2 1 >  In  1977. 

the  armed  forces  recruited  1  out  of  every  5.6  IF  year  old 
males,  in  1 9B5 ,  they  required  1  out  of  every  4.6,  and  by 
1995,  they  will  need  1  out  of  every  4.  (16:21) 

The  all  volunteer  force  has  had  a  dramatic  effect 
oti  M  e  i'iRF,  most  of  which  has  been  seen  as  positive.  In 
4"ho  I  Rons,  th-  ARF  recruiting  mix  was  70  percent  non  -pri  or 
.  vr  vire  *'NPS>  Individuals  and  30  percent  prior  service 
eul  •  st. meets.  When  the  draft  ended,  this  ran:  almost 


r  ■  •  'i  '•.kj  ,  go  i  rg 

1.0 

35  percent  NFS  ver 

-iB  65 

percen t 

pi  IC'I 

»si'  i  >:  e.  Th  i  ;  •. 

a  in  '0 

j  1 1  s  t  7i  3  t  h  <  ■  Tot  a  1 

F  ore*:- 

Cm  ii:t?p  t 

wa¬ 

- ■  J  ">t  ted  inri  the 

ARF 

was  receiving  modern  eg< 

i  ipmen  I; 

nd  more 

■  one  l .  ;  ',i  j  3?  i  •  hi'.-  .  The  inf  lux  of  active  duty  experience  in 
the  middle  of  (hi  -  <  hangeover  was  a  tremendous  boon  to  I h.  • 


15 


K-’'  O. 


ARF  and  had  a  lot  to  do  with  its  ability  to  achieve  and 


yr 


maintain  hiqh  levels  at  readiness. 


This  recruiting  mi;?  has 


tapered  off  to  a  45/55  percent  MPS/prior  service  mix  since 
1978.  <17:51 > 

As  we  approach  the  1990s,  the  ARF  has  a 


mu  It  i -faceted  recruiting  problem.  If  active  duiv  retention 
remains  hiqh  and  fewer  people  leave  the  service  prior  to 
retirement,  there  will  be  increased  demands  on  NF'S 
recruiting  for  the  ARF.  The  ARF  also  has-  a  subs t anti  a  J 
aging  problem  in  its  force  caused  by  the  hiqh  prior  service 
recruiting  of  previous  years  and  by  the  manpower  stability 
within  ARF  units.  For  example,  while  the  Active  Air  Force 
h  as  approx i  mately  4  percent  of  its  members  between  the  ages, 
of  41  to  45,  the  ARF  has  over  12  percent  in  this  same  age 
group.  <18:28, 34 )  As  this  large  group  reaches  retirement 
age,  this  will  place  even  more  demands  on  recruiting. 
Finally,  the  programmed  growth  of  the  ARF  itself  dictates 


increased  recruiting  efforts.  Combine  these  with  the  "baby 
bust"  problem  previously  mentioned,  and  it  is  apparent  that 
the  Total  Force  faces  a  requirement  to  recruit  ever  more 
people  from  a  dwindling  pool  that  is  already  heavily 

f  1  si  I'?d  . 

A  related  prob lem  is  the  fact  that  recruiting  u: 
different  for  the  Selected  Reserve.  While  the  Active 
nmpnnent  can  use  the  entire  US  as  a  recruiting  base,  the 
OFF  generally  recruits  at  the  unit  level  from  the  local 

16 
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Ml 


modified  the 


interdiction  operations,  the  Air  Force  nas 
tastings  in  many  cases  to  require  fewer-  training  events  or 
less  than  100  percent  proficiency  from  all  member'-  or  a 
squadron.  For  example,  the  Air  Force  requires  the  typical 
Active  duty  fighter  pilot  to  fly  46  sorties  semiannual  I y  co 
meet  miniumum  combat  ready  criteria  whereas  a  Reserve  pilot 
would  only  need  to  fly  32  sorties  during  the  same  period. 

>;  19: 3-4  >  At  the  same  time,  the  Air  Force  has  considered 
the  generally  less  capable  state  of  the  equipment  assigned 
to  the  Air  Reserve  components  by  not  assigning  the  full 
range  of  wartime  missions  that  their  Active  component 
counterparts  might  have.  It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  the 
AFT  F-  -4  squadron  flying  20  year  old  airplanes  to  be  able  to 
perform  as  well  as  the  Active  F-15  or  F-16  squadron  with 
airplanes  fresh  off  the  production  line.  The  weapons, 
electronic  counter-measures  equipment  and  basic  reliability 
of  systems  all  play  a  role  in  this.  Even  in  those 
instances  where  both  the  ARF  and  the  Active  forces  have  the 
same  basic  equipment  like  the  F-16,  the  newer,  more  capable 
aircraft  —  the  C  and  D  models  --  are  assigned  to  the 
Ac i  vo  units,  while  the  ARF  has  the  earlier  A  and  B  models. 

DIMINISHING  RETURNS.  The  issue  of  defense  costs 
will  always  he  a  prominent  consideration  in  the  minds  of 
Americans  —  i t  was  even  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of 
ills  nut. on.  President  Washington  argued  against 


m a  i ; .  ia i  n  i nq  standing  armies  -for  that  very  reason.  The  AKl 
has  enjoyed  remark  able  growth  as  the  benetinary  o  f  the 
Total  Ferre  Concept  because  there  were  cost  savings 
achieved  by  assigning  certain  missions:,  to  the  ARF- .  The  law 
of  diminishing  returns  is  becoming  a  consideration  now 
be.  a use  there  are  some  situations  where  the  ARF  may  not  be 
the  cheaper  way  to  go.  As  weapons  systems  become  more 
comp  1  e;-:  and  peacetime  mission  commitments  increase,  it  is 
questionable  whether  a  particular  mission  can  be  done  more 
1  n ; p e ns  i  v e  1  y  by  the  ARF.  There  is  also  a  basic 
me-f  iciencv  inherent  in  the  structure  o-f  the  ARF. 
Demographics  is  the  most  important  -factor  in  locating  ARF 
un i l »  because  most  people  can  only  travel  limited  distances 
for  week  end  training.  This  factor  establishes  the 
reervi,  1 1  ng  base  for  a  given  un  i  t  and  general  .1  y  limits  the 
•1  ::■■■  of  that  unit.  The  Active  force,  on  the  other  hand,  i- 
not  limited  f.n  local,  recruiting  and  can  sice  its  unit-  to 
»  .d  e  advantage  of  the  economies  of  scale.  As  a  result,  ARF 
f  J  y  ■ ng  units  usually  consist  of  one  squadron  per  location, 
.dr  tv -s  Active  units  often  have  three  or  more  squadrons  per 

I  •  ."•«  “  „ 

MilRIIJ  /ATIDN  IKiPL. T CATIONS.  Since  the  1.9/3  birth  . 

1  h».  Tital  Force  Pol  icy,  the  Active  Air  Force  has  decreased 
••  •  b  .  1  per  cent  while-  the  ARF  has  qroun  by  af* 

i-t.-i  eel-..  <  I?  Fv  the  on  el  of  Fiscal  rear-  u  Y)  1.987,  total 


Air  Force  strength  will  be  800,000  people,  with  24  percent 
of  that  number  in  the  ARF.  (21 : 332)  What,  are  the 
implications  of  the  past  14  years  of  sustained  real  growth 
in  the  sice  of  the  ARF  and  its  growing  proportional  sice 
relative  to  the  Active  Force? 

First,  civilian  and  military  leaders  must  loot  at 
the  effects  o-f  any  -future  mobilization  at  the  ARF  in  terms 
of  both  foreign  and  domestic  impact.  Trad i t i ona 1 1 y , 
governments  have  closely  watched  the  mobilization  of 
reserves  because  this  action  has  been  one  of  the  hey 
indicators  of  a  nation's  resolve  and  willingness  to  declare 

war.  With  so  much  combat  capability  in  the  ARF  and  the 

prospect  of  even  more  in  the  future,  it  may  he  difficult 
for  the  US  to  fate  any  significant  military  action  without 
mobilization.  (22s  77)  If  the  US  had  to  mobilize  to  meet  a 

low  intensity  conflict  or  some  other  contingency  short  of 

general  war,  there  might  be  a  danger  of  overreaction  from 
other  nations  who  hold  the  traditional  view  that 
mob  i  l  i  .ration  is  the  precursor  to  a  declaration  of  war. 

Domestic  considerations  are  equally  important  if 
mobilization  seems  more  likely  in  the  future  because  of  the 
increasing  size  of,  and  reliance  on,  the  ARF.  While  some 
fe.lera  1  ,  state  and  local  government  agencies  and  private 
enterprises  ha/e  looked  at  the  potential  impact  of 
mobilization,  only  a  few  have  identified  key,  essential 
po-itions  that  shouldn't  be  filled  bv  members  of  the  Guard 


.anil  the  Ke^t-rn?,  Such  identi  t  iration  may  be  cruc  i  >.;1  to 
eiifiure  that  the  public  and  private  intrastrurture  of  the 
n  ••  fc  i  on  will  t  ■  ntinue  to  operate  at  ter-  rr.ohi  !  intion.  Many 
people  in  the  ARF  have  .rt  i  1  i  tary  duties  that  are  related  *  o 
their  full-time  civilian  occupations  in  + i e Ids  like 
aviation,  transportation,  medicine  and  engineering.  ( 7 : 260 ) 
Without  a  comprehend  ve  study  of  the  civilian  employment  ot 
iiPF  per  sonnet,  we  really  don  t  know  how  mobilisation  wou  1  <1 
affect,  the  manpower  of  local  police  and  fire  departments, 
a ■ i i i an  hospitals,  commercial  airlines,  and  key  defense 
i  nth  i  s  t  r  i  es  . 

TRAINING.  Air  Force  training  can  generally  be 
divided  into  three  categories  —  basic,  technical,  and 
continuation  training.  At  the  basic  and  technical  levels, 
the  ARF7  relies  to  a  large  extent  on  the  Active  component 
chools  to  provide  the  training  for  its  personnel .  Much  of 
thr,  training  i  -  very  expensive,  such  as  basic  military 
fr  ininq,  office1-  training  school,  undergraduate  pilot,  and 
■  -t  -i  .  i  ga  l-.or  training,  and  many  ot  the  initial  technical 
f,  « .  i ,  mg  s'  bools.  t  (..opt:  for  the  pay  and  allowance*-  of  the 
rl  F  f  ra  i  re".-  •  ,  I  lie  Ac  1 1  -  e  Air  Force  pays  for-  all  costs 
*  t  it.,ri  w]  lit  t  h  *•*<••».  •  schools.  This  is  often  fni  gotten  wheir 

r  i  a  ri-  m  i  ■  i5  '•  s  rl-.  deb  i  tod  and  can  -;l  pu  thr--  argument-:. 

m<--nhat  i -‘  tr  mi  rn  ro>-  ts  arc:  omitted.  For  n  ■■amp  1  e ,  *  he 

i  -  -■  1 1  a  I  ARF  mhinr-  ipi  rdr  on  is  'helper  I  o  operate  in 


peacetime  than  a  typical  Active  -fighter  squadron;  but  the 
Active  Air-  Force  still  has  to  operate  most  of  the  schools 
that  provide  the  pilots  to  both  components.  The 
infrastructure  to  administer  this  training  requires  a 
full-time  force  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  would  be 
any  meaningful  cost  differences  if  this  mission  was  handled 
by  the  Active  or  the  Reserve  components. 

ARF  units  accomplish  continuation  training  using 
their  own  resources,  either  at  home  base  or  during 
exercises.  This  is  the  area  that  is  the  biggest  money  saver 
when  comparing  the  ARF  and  the  Active  force.  The  ARF 
sustains  a  lower  activity  level  than  similar  Active  forces 
because  of  their  part-time  operations  and  because  they 
train  to  different  levels  of  capability.  In  spite  of  this, 
they  still  provide  a  high  level  of  combat  readiness  because 
of  the  high  percentage  of  prior  service  personnel,  many  of 
whom  have  combat  experience.  These  members  also  tend  to 
remain  with  their  units  longer  than  their  active  duty 
court  terpa  rts. 

AVAILABILITY.  The  availability  issue  concerning 
reservists  is  twofold.  The  first  aspect  is  whether  the 
individual  reservist,  will  show  up  if  mobilized,  and  the 
second  is  whether  the  reservist  has  enough  time  to  meet  the 
continuation  training  requirements  to  maintain  a  high  level 
of  readiness.  These  two  issues  can  be  folded  into  the 


concept  of  response  time,  or  wh  it  is  cal  led  "thn  h  - s i  ■ 
in  l  1  i  t  ai-y  il  l  f  f  erer  ice"  : 

Tn  broad  mobilization  planning  terms,  the  response  t i 
is  the  basic  distinguishing  -feature  between  active  1 
reserve  forces.  Given  enough  time,  the  most 
under-trained,  undermanned,  and  undor-egu  i  pped  r  met  vi 
unit  can  be  brought  to  the  point  of  combat  competence 
sufficient  for'  use  as  an  active  duty  unit.  This 
process  might  take  days,  months,  even  /ears.  Thus 
response  time  becomes  a  pivotal  consideration.  (23:  ?*-•  1 

The  present  situation  die  tate-s  -  r  ap  id  mob  i  1  i  ...at  it. 
at  heme  < or-  the  US  reserve  forces.  This  i --  general  1  y 
refer  red  to  a  s  the  "come  as  you  are  war"  md  is  the  resu  1 1 
of  our  forward  deployments  around  the  world  and  the  f aster 
pace  of  modern  wartare.  This  reguires  that  the  reserves 
maintain  a  high  level  of  readiness  and  that  all  personnel 
must  he  available  when  mobilized. 

During  the  Korean  call  up,  the  reserves  experience 
drop  out  rates  of  appro--  imatelv  20  percent.  (24:63)  Sincr 
then ,  much  ha  -  been  d  me  to  rectify  the  p  rnh  I  ems 
E'li:  nirntf'i  id  during  mob  i  1  i  zat  ion.  Entry  arid  retention 
<  t  ,u. .1  i r’d i;  hive  hern  tightened,  and  the  legal  and  political 
!  -i  _-e  .  tor  mc.ih  i  ii  .ation  are  much  clearer-  than  they  wore  in 
the.  e  >  r  l  v  1  '-T  3  -"'s .  f.-nr  icg  the  last  r_a]  lup  m  in  i:h  i  c:  I 

•Tin  re  th  ,n  I  r* -.  reservist-'  n  nr  1 1.  c  i  pa  ted ,  +ho  dropout  rvaU  ■" 
was  lu  than  t  peri  en  t .  <24 :  c 

Another  area  of  nn,  err,  is  the  a.ai  I  ab  i  l  i  ty  of  ATI 
pilot  holding  ful  1  t  i  mo  jobs  *s  , : ommr  re l a  l  lirlinn  pilot- 
■  ri'l  th»»  possih  1  e  conflict,  that  this  might,  cause  with 


requirements  tor  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  (CRAF  '  in  a 
mobilization.  (The  CF'AF  is  a  -fleet  of  civilian  aircraft 
and  their  civilian  crews  from  the  airline  industry  that  ran 
be  cal  led  by  Ms  national  author  1  tv  to  augment  our  Mi  1  i tary 
Airlift  Command.  »  This  problem  was  invest  i  aated  in  Rand 
study  in  1 979,  which  d  i  -..covered  that  cf  toe  39,0<’>o  n  i  lots 
employed  by  the  major  i  IF  airlines,  only  2.  ■>  percent  nerr. 
reserve  pilots,  which  would  present  no  real  problems. 

<2/l:h3)  .  Recent  studies,  however,  have  sur  far  ed  a  new 
problem  in  this  area.  The  air  freight  industry  has  grown 
dramatically  during  the  early  1980s.  These  companies  don't 
fly  as  many  sorties  per  day  on  their  aircraft  as  the 
traditional  airlines  do,  and  therefore  they  do  not  hire  as 
many  crews  per  airframe.  Therte  is  a  large  number  of 
reserve  pilots  working  for  these  air  freight  companies  and 
this  would  cause  a  problem  for  the  CRAF  in  a  mobilization 
because  these  <  ornpanies  provide  a  large  portion  of  the  most 
desirable  wide  body  cargo  aircraft  in  the  CRAF.  This 
problem  has  been  partially  solved  by  making  arrangements  to 
form  a  pool  of  civilian  pilots  within  the  air  fro  lght 
industry  to  interfly  their  aircraft  t,o  meet  the  CRAF 
commitment.  This  reopens  questions  about  the  CRAF  as 
whole,  however-,  because  we  re  not  sure  how  the  pilot 
population  of  the  other  major  airlines  has  changed  since 
! ,  Perhaps  it's  time  for  another  Rand  study. 

The  other  side  of  the  availability  issue  concerns 
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T  n  f-i.'inmcir'v ,  tlio  average  reservist,  particular  iy  the  dircrnw 
inember,  has  just  about  used  up  all  of  the  available  spare 
time  awa-  fr cm  his  or  her  civilian  job  to  devote  to 
military  trai" i ng.  While  this  spent  s  well  tor  the* 
dedication  or  our  part-time  warriors,  it  a  1  so  points  out 
that  t,li  i  ;  ■;  if  in  try  is  rapidly'  approaching  the  limit  of  what 
••  an  be  ejected  from  the  A  i  t  Reserve  component  of  the  Total 
Pur  <-  mi:. 

1  HE  ROlE  OF  CONGRESS.  One  facet  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  and  the  Air  National  Guard  that  warrants  thorough 
e  'am :  nation  is  the  par  t  played  by  Congress  in  the 
determination  of  the  structure,  missions,  and  force  mi.;  of 
the  Air  Reserve  Forces.  For  instance,  does  the  legislative 
hr  inch  do  more  than  just  appropriate  the  monies  and  approve 
the  programs  proposed  by  the  Department  of  Defense  <D0D1? 

Is  some  of  the  comm  <nd  and  control  of  the  Guard  and 
Reserve,  in  fact,  usurped  by  Congress'5  Do  individual  Guard 
and  Reserve  units  achieve  changes  in  eguippage  or  mission 
through  lobbying  efforts,  directed  at  Senators  and 
Rep resen tat i ves?  Do  Air  Guardsmen  and  Air  Force  Reservists 
per re l ve  that  Congress  is  involved  directly  in  the 
determination  ot  force  mi roles,  and  weapon  systems’  Or 
Ccvr-ires-3  role  •  i  =  -a-  /is  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  strictly' 
in.-  nr  ■ippiot.'i  lotion  and  author  l  cat  l  on  '•  Do  the  Air  Force 
■•nd  the  DDD  retain  the  dec  i  e  j  on— mak  i  ng  authority  arid  the 


me  pen  ,51  h  i  1  I  ty  -for  everything  that  happen*  within  the  AR'f  ' 
tan  the  Hir  ata  t  f  determine,  with  imp*  mi  tv  and  without  (car 
o ’  being  overruled,  that  drastic  changes  in  structure  or 
m  i  ’ion  within  the  ARF  are  necessary"*  Can  the  necessary 
pr  C'lramiriing  action  be  accomplished  and  the  changes  h» 
i  mp  1  emm.  ted  without  n?tal  iat  ion**  Is  there,  as  some  Ct  itirs 
h  1  .  o  1  leged,  a  tendency  -for  Congress  to  m  i  c.  ro— manage  and 
one:  en  b  r  -  *■  e  •  >n  minnt  la  in  pursuit  of  what  some  regard  as 
"port  barrel  ”  interests''  These  quest:  1  ons  aid  others  will 
rr  "'ie  He  dm-  use,  ion  and  review  o-f  the  role  o-f  Congress . 

F'pr-'T'pt  nris  are  o-f  +  en  more  important  than  the 
truth,  r n  it  is  probably  instructive  to  begin  bv  discussinq 
“CiTie  o-f  the  commonly  held  beliefs  of  members  o-f  the  ARF. 
Many  Ait  Reservists  and  Art  Guardsmen  indicate  that  they 
toe!  that  Congress  plays  a  direct  and  prominent  role  in  the 
i  i-uvt  i  f  i  c  at  i  cm  if  missions,  equippage,  command  and  control , 
s'  '  ijr  ♦  Ure,  Sind  f  crr.e  m  i  foi  1  he  ARF.  rirnv  cite  spec  i  tic 
<  ■  ip  I '  - 1,  all  "tug  1 1  ot  '.or.  based  on  hearsay,  of  direct 

;  i ,  t,r  r  . , -n  t  i  on  b,  a  5p-iat-.il  '..‘i-  fs  present  at  i.  •- o  on  beh  a  I  f  of 
i  1  •  '  i  >-  i-'i  >i  1  >i  h-u-.Ji  .  >  uni  t  ,  Act  i  i  t  i  wrur.ii  lead  t.n  a 
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the  Reserve  O-f-f  icers  Association.  In  some  cases,  the 
perception  is  that  Congress  proposes  and  the  Air  Force 
reacts. 

Congressional  Quarterly  Incorporated  publishes  a 
variety  of  documents  and  conducts  seminars  intended  to 
assist  personnel  in  understanding  how  the  legislative 
process  works.  In  the  introduction  to  the  book,  How 
Cong i" ess  Works,  the  editor  notes  some  -fundamental  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  past  decade  which  prompt  a 
much  greater  responsiveness  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
legislator  to  the  interests  of  his  or  her  constituents.  The 
legislative  process  is  now  much  more  visible  to  the 
individual  voter,  and  the  advent  of  instant  communications 
heightens  the  "congressional  willingness...  to  finance  more 
arid  more  special  services  aimed  at  the  home  folks."  (26:1) 
"The  cumulative  effect  was  to  make  members  of  Congress  more 
independent  of  party  appeals  by  their  leaders  and  more 
dependent  on  special  interests  and  movements  back  home." 

•'  ?A :  1  >  In  light  of  this,  it  is  probably  not  surprising 
that  member’s  of  the  ARF  feel  that  they  get  a  generally 
positive  response  from  their  legislators  when  approaching 
them  about  improving  the  situation  in  the  local  Guard  or 
l" os.  --VP  uni  t.  The  real  question  is,  what  can  the 
i  r-j  r -s':  mai  i  do  and  what  really  happens? 

"The  rounding  Fathers  did  not  expect  the  lawmaking 
*unr' ion  to  be  unduly  burdensome  because  they  thought 


Congress  would  confine  itself  chiefly  to  external  affaire 
and  leave  most  of  the  domestic  matters  to  state  and  1  ora  1 
governments. "  (26:37)  "Today  much  of  the  legislation 

considered  by  Congress  originates  in  the  exeruti 'e 
branch..."  (26:39)  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the  branch 
of  government  most  conversant  with  the  problems  and  daily 
af  fairs  of  an  organization  would  he  m  the  best  position  t 
initiate  changes  that  would  improve  the  overall  operation. 
That  apparently  isn't  necessarily  how  tilings  actual  1  y  work 
The  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921  strengthened 
the  executive  branch  in  that  it  enabled  the  President  "to 
draw  up  a  unified  national  budget  -  a  detailed  business 
arid  financial  plan  for’  the  government,  that  reconciled 
proposed  spending  and  estimated  revenues. "  < 26 s  37 >  The 
most  significant  piece  of  recent  legislation  to  affect  the 
ac  t  ions  of  the  Congress  is  the-  Congress  ion  a  1  Budget  and 
Impoundment  h  :t  of  1974.  "ft  required  Cong  re-:  s  to  set  out 
the  nation  s  .-riorities  in  a  spending  plan  tor  the  coming 
‘  j  oca  1  .  ear .  "  •  1  >  This  hao  the  effect  of  drawing  the 

various  C  ongressi:  , ,  il  rr-.nmi  t  to  -s  more  f  i  i  ml  .  i  n  to  the 
■c./fici  I  i  n  fc  tori  i-  ri-ru.i-  md  m  i  t  nU  l  ,  reduc  od  the  impact 
ll.ii  lu.  i  nrl  i  vidu  '  1>  yi  r  (•".:. ’O  .|  i  c  •_>(_•  I .  I  hit-  or  ■  a  spo.  :  f  i  <: 
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t'liidiug  •  n\  t!  •  >m  t  <r  t  I  w  i  fh  j  r,  I.  >  luj-iu  '  i  d  imp-  .  "  I 

a  c  on  aeqi  i ,  ,-ni .  r  • ,  the  bud  i'  i  try  p  »•  oc  o  >  .•  I.  *«-*  ,'3-  umed  a  new. 


.and  almost  totally  pervasive,  role  within  Congress. 
Congressmen,  critics,  and  advocates  of  the  current  system 
all  seem  to  recognize  that  a  whole  new  power  base  and 
method  of  operating  was  created  with  the  implementation  of 
this  law. 

The  individual  legislator  serves  two  functions.  He 
or  she  is  both  a  lawmaker  to  the  nation  and  an  emissary 
from  the  people  of  a  specific  area  of  the  country.  \26:153) 
Because  of  the  increasing  effect  the  national  government 
has  on  the  lives  of  the  constituents  of  each  Senator  and 
Representative,  members  of  Congress  find  themselves 
pressured  to  respond  to  a  great  variety  of  issues.  "The 
Constitution  gives  Congress  specific  legislative  powers, 
but  it  does  not  spell  out  the  duty  of  members  to  respond  to 
constituent  demands ...  The  relat ionships  between  a  member  of 
Congress  and  his  constituents  is  the  crux  of 
self-government  in  the  United  States."  (26:153)  One  of 
the  common  desires  of  legislators  is  to  find  a  consensus  or 
sense  of  the  mood  of  his  or  her  constituency  on  any  given 
subject.  As  i  consequence,  direct  communication  is 
encouraged.  At-  the  same  time,  the  legislator  is  also 
pursuing  that  consensus  through  the  media,  special  interest 
group*-,  other  members  of  Congress,  and  other  elected 
-  f  t  i .  i  a  I  s . 

The  pr e  cnee  of  a  group  of  people  with  a  common 
ioa  I  oil. hin  iiis  or  her  constituency  becomes  a  source  of 


considerable  intiuence  to  the  legislator.  In  the  rose  o* 
an  ARF  unit  determined  to  el  tec.  t  change,  a  sigru  +  ii  ,,ni 
statistic  becomes  avai  table  to  the  legislator  in  the  que .. 
to  determine  a  consensus  among  the  const  i  t.uencv  .  f  lat  only 
are  the  majority  ot  the  members  of  the  organisation  ].  1  I .  e  1  , 
tc.  be  t  i  ve  participants  in  the  voting  process,  they  also 
represent  too  other  consiJsrations  to  the  Congressman.  I  he 
ART-  member  ha::  the  c  apabi  l  i  ty  to  directly  after:,  t  the 
op  .1  n  j  <  ;iV:  of  others  with  whom  h«  or  she  comes  in  contact, 
and  there  i--  the  <.  onsider-ation  of  the  permanancy  of  the  ARF 
member  <?  residency.  Many  members  of  Guard  and  Reserve 
units,  .joined  r  ight  after  high  school  or  after  a  stint  in 
i,  h  e  A  r  t  i  v  e  mil  i  t  a  r  y  e  s  t  a  b  1  i  s  hmsnt.  Th  e  i  r  se  n  s  e  o  f 
commitment  and  belonging  becomes  a  powerful  motivator  and 
is  a  significant-  factor  in  their  voting  behavior,  support 
for  political  candidates,  and  any  lobbying  they  may  do  on 
behalf  of  their  organ  i  ."at  j  cins. 

In  ad rl  1 1  i  c > n  -  C o n gres s m e n  a p p e ar  to  b e  p r o mine n t 
players  m  the  di  recti  on  provided  to  the  ARF  because  many 
of  them  apparent  iv  perceive  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
Fore i»s  in  in.?  less  erpencive  means  o+  providing  for  the 
n  "i  i  or.  a  I  do  tense.  "  T  t.  >-  tot.?  I  -  fore  e  no  l  i  c.\  wa  .  promi  •  Iga  te<  t 
in  19  .:'  b\  Secretary  of  Defense  fanes  Sc.hl  ■smqer.  ;  :  u?; 


'ii  II  i  ■  •  i  1 1  1 1.  i  '  ii  i  1 1  .  .  .  i  r- 1  u*.  •  1 1  y  n  1  hum  inori? 

ii.  i  --.ion  more  jobs."  i  /  s  ,,4*  >»  "Cost  rompaf  j  sons  are  .  ..the 
i  i  ^ son  wo  have  reserve  -forces.  .  .  they  cost  1  ess  than  acti  ve 
*  if  cos."  i'.’fls  "•>  That  costs  have  become  the  overriding 
i  .-.sue  to  Com  re-  •»  should  really  come  as  no  surprise. 

What  shen  i  Id  be  more  to  the  point  is  the  question  ot 
congress  eirpert  i  -.e  on  military  matters  and  the  actual  role 
[i  I  ,ayi"'l  by  the  legislative  branch  in  the  formulation  of 
i  I  i  <  v.  tis  we  have  seen,  there  is  a  strong  incentive 
!  i  >•  ent.  ti  •  tie'  Congress  that,  promotes  both  an  interest  in 

1  he  affairs  of  the  ARC  and  in  finding  cheaper  ways  of 

pi  oviding  fin  the  nation  s  defence.  The  historical  basis 
lor  executive  branch  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
in  i  l  i  t  ary  ran  be  found  in  both  the  Constitution  and  in  the 
implementing  laws  of  our  nation.  The  intent  ion  was  that 
the  ODD  pro vi do  direct  ion,  guidance,  and  implementing 
••nl  bon  ty  to  Mir  individual  F»crv  i  res  corrisfont  with 
’  r  i  i  der  i  t  i  a  I  policy  and  iongt  ess  i  ona  1  r.urv  nrrenr  (?.  I  tie 

e 1  i  >er  t;  i  ■ ,{? ,  i:m  pin  ill'  I  in  ii-j  1 .  •  I' |i  •  and  r  t  -  .pan  -  ltd  1  i  ty  was  to 


;t,ed  with  l  iff.  fieri)  •  |  i  iii.  c.  t  fimi  1  i  ir  with  the  issues  a  no 


p rob  1 ems . 

i’lCi :  pro  i  n  i  to  turmi  r  Son  ,  ten  h.iry  Hit  t,  there  ml  1 
*  r  on  t.  that  many  poop  Ip  hi  l.uiigre'jS  who  are  really 
i  n  forested  in  'ho  gun  l  »  by  of  the  mi  I  iV.n'v  m  in  the  ability 
of  util  forcri  ’o  tin  i  i  ,-(  I  ,  loir-nil  Hi  i  y  in!  ion  in  time  o  + 
w  a'..  "Mtr  t  of  the  deba  t  ■  •  u  •  >  .'hunt  uu  n  1 1  v.  1  ‘."v;  i  .: )  Ho 


also  sugn^s  t s  that  memher'-h  i  p  on  the  comm  i t  t(?ns  charged 
with  oversee  1  rig  the  armed  se?rvire-  is  npi  t;!u?r  a  guarantee 
of  expertise  ncr  a  commi  t<r»‘n  t  4  o  pir.ut  p  qua  1  i  ty  or 
► ead i ness . 

Considering  a  I  I  of  fhi:,  the  degree  to  which 
Congress  is  per  oei  --ed  to  he  m-.ulvi-'d  in  toumilating  pol  lev 
tor  the  armed  for  res  warrants  greater  at  tent  ion.  As  we 
have  noted,  many  members  of  the  ARF  are  convinced  that  a 
•  ons  i  der-ab  I  e  amount  c  f  the  pol  tc  ;  and  structure  operative 
in  the  Air  National  fioard  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve  is  the 
direct  result  of  Congressional  direction.  As  an  example  of 
why  this  perception  exists,  the  following  language  can  be 
found  in  DGO  Authorisation  Act,  198a,  House  Committee  On 
Armed  Services  Report:  Wo.  97-402:  "'The  Air  Force  should, 
prepare  a  plan  which  provides  an  expanded  heavy  airlift 
mission  for  the  Air  Guard. . . (and)  the  Committee  is 
directing  that  the  active  Air  Force  shall  create  no  new 
strategic  airlift  units  to  accommodate  delivery  of  the  C-  SB 
aircraft...  (7:321)  That  language  led  to  the  conversion 
of  two  ARF  units,  the  Jackson,  Mississippi  Air  National 

Guard  unit  and  the  Andrews  AFB  Air  Force  Reserve  unit,  with 
C--141B  aircraft  transferred  from  the  Active  force. 

That  same  House  Armed  Services  committee  went  on  to 
r, -‘quest  "a  copy  of  the  Rand  Study ...  address  i  ng ...  spec  i  f  i  r 
m i s= i one  which  ran  be  assigned  to  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
forces  without  adversely  impacting  readiness  and  yet  at  the 


That 


same  1  une  produc  mg  -si  distant  j  il  savings.  "  i  ?  •  32  1  1 
v  i-'.iri  h  is  bet’ii  reLereed  i  n  <  J  r  at  t  -form  to  se  1  t>r  teu  o  t  tires 
tor’  ie/iew  and  romioent ,  but.  has  not  been  pub  l  i  --.bed  and  made 
‘."i  r  tiu.-il  1  y  i  v  ?i  1  a  hie. 

A  sep -irate  cost  analysis  study  done  hv  the  same 
aulhors  has  been  published  and  provide';  an  e  'cel  lent 
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greatly  depone  mg  on  the  sf'ooi  +  ic  type  ot  unit.  It  the 

Reserve  combat  unite  are  labor  intensive,  and  it  triere  are 

•feu  +  u  I.  1  - 1  i.  me  personnel  ,  then  their  annual  operating  and 

support  roots  generally  are  substantially  less  than  those 

of  comparable  Active  combat  units. " (30s  vj )  A  specific 

e- amp  1 e  provided  in  the  summary  i  s  that, 

The  Air  National  Guard  <ANf->  C- 1 30E  unit  has  annua  J 
o p o r a tin g  a n d  s u pport  c o sts  e g u a  1  to  approx i matelv  7 2 
percent  of  a  similar'  Active  unit.  For  both  Active  and 
Reserve-* ,  I  fie  to ta  1  annual  unit  costs  are  appro:-  i ma he  1  y 
hnl  ♦  fjgu  i  pmeri  t -re  J  a  cod  and  halt  personnel-related.  The 
AN8  personnel -related  costs  are  75  percent  of  the 
active  unit  personrn?  I  costs,  and  the  AUG 
ego  i  pmer,  t  ~  r  •- 1  a  ted  *-  os  is  are  67  percent  of  i  ne  hc  1 1  ve  ~ 
c?gi  u  p  lire’ll  f --re  I  i  ‘  ed  costs.  f  7.0 :  v  i  ) 

Tit  »t  d  it.  i  is  go  a  |  i  *  i  nj  somewhat  m  the  s  fci  idy  her.  a  use,  "  the 
mode  I  houl  c  •  (*•!>’  wi  di  annual  un  i  t  0  T  c.  rfipei  at  i  ons  .*■ 

•ji  ippor  t  •  co  st-  it  proposed  peace!  hup  uper  'ting 
t.  sunpi  .  .  .  1  ri:  id  '  ,  .  .  r; -.)  rniv-  liru  lire  ah  on  t  *  hr  de  •  i  r  ability  of 
*•  i  insferring  ,  i  p.nent  ■  i  mi  -u.ns  trim  one  component  to 
nothor  can  he  drawn  fn  >m  e:  am  tri  mg  n  l:  S  cost?,  alone." 

•  70 :  v,  v  i  )  "  The  •  ost  inq  i  n  format  i  on.  .  .  muse  lie  joined  with 


a^ses^inents  at  the  combat  c  apability  provided  by 
5  I  ternat  ive  tor  .-p  mi  ses.  "  < 3 » • :  v >  The  model  did  not 


consider  the  initial  costs  ot  equipping  and  manning  the  ARF 
unit,  uh i ct;  wot  id  inc  lude  such  costs  -is  research  ami 
development  ,  •  -r  many  of  the  expenses  of  training  the 

in  i  i  ,  i  dual  personnel.  ft  did  not  attempt  to  examine  the 
-  rfi-M-  t  1+  different  force  mix  strategies,  operating  tempos, 
or  levels  ot  proficiency  and  performance*.  <3**»:  vi  i  ,  25)  In 
many  cases,  the  utilisation  of  equipment  possessed  by  ARF 
units  is  lower  than  that  demonstrated  by  a  similarly 
equipped  active  duty  unit.  In  the  case  ot  this  study,  the 
underlying  assumption  was  that  each  unit  could  perform  its 
mission  tasking  equally  well  in  all  scenarios  and  that  the 
only  relevant  statistic  was  total  cost. 

The  Rand  corporation  has  done  similar  studies  in 
the  past.  The  conclusions  have  been  relatively  consistent, 
us  have  the  qualifications  or  caveats  about  taking  the 
published  findings  only  at  face  value.  "Criteria  other 
than  cost  are  relevant  to  force-mix  decisions. " (30:25)  The 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs  has 
testified  in  hearings  before  the  subcommittee  on  Manpower 
and  Personnel  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  that, 
'.is  our  missions  and  equipment  become  more  complex,  our 
ratio  ot  full-time  support  personnel  will  necessarily 
increase."  <31 : ?8>  This  qualification  is  reiterated  in  one 
form  or  another  bv  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  s 


staff  and  by  the  Director  o-f  the  Air  National  lluard. 
"Missions  which  require  full  time,  peacetime  intensive 
activity  are  not  appropriate  Reser  ve  missions.  .  .  “  •  _■  1  =  1  ■ 

The  message  is  that  the  hF<F  non  t  he  levs  expensive?  to 
operate  if  its  units  are  assigned  active  duty  missons  that 
are  manpower  intensive  in  peacetime  and  have  little  demand 
tor  increased  capability  in  time  of  war. 

One  might  well  ask  the  question,  if  this  is  the 
message  that  the  mi  1  i tary  estnbl  i shment  is  trying  to 
convoy,  has  it  been  understood  by  the  members  of  Congress  ' 
The  most  appr  opriete  bodies  to  reflect  upon  this  message 
should  be  the  Senate  and  House  Armed  Services  Committees. 
"Much  of  the  business  of  Congress  is  done  in  committee. 
Modern  law-making  requires  an  understanding  of  many  comp] e 
subjects,  and  the  committee  system  provides  a  means  by 
which  members  can  attain  a  high  degree  of  specialisation  1 
certain  areas."  i ?&: 79)  The  Armed  Services  Committees  an. 
ev tensions  of  the  original  Nava!  Affairs  and  Military 
Affair-  comm  i  t  tines.  The  i  r  pur%  lew  is  oil  matters  relating 
to  v;t  i  fu  :;.f  the  WT  .  Th  i  '•>  engenders  tremendou  so  ope  and 
power  ,  ”  •  1  lie-  •  omn>i  ttee  chat  run  >n '  wield  gi  eat  in  *  1  nonce 

o  i  i  if-  t-i  .  i  f  1  h  g  i  o  ]  a  f  i  on  ,  and  thus  over  g.; . ..  or nmen  f 

nr  >q  i  rfii-  anl  i  'per  it  i  •  ;  .  "  i  Co :  !  R  ' 

"Tic  '  ii-  med  her  vice  comm  i  ttee.:.  usual  !  .  « iovc  member' 
+  rom  ha  !  i  lot  n  i  a ,  New  for  I  ,  and  the  Deep  South,  whore 
lefonse  re  l  a  I  or!  industries  ind  ship  building  plants  are 


concentrated. "  (26:87 ;  Perhaps  this  phenomena  is  interned 

to  capital  ire  on  the  potential  that  Congressmen  from  these 
areas  are  more  likely  to  bo  wel 1 -versed  on  the  rales, 
needs,  and  cap  ah  j  1 1 1  i  es  o  f  the  nu  1  l  tarv,  but  it  is  also 
possible  tha  '•  prioi  experience  and  extensive?  knowledge  are 
not  import  :mt  commoili  1 1  es  m  the  «.  election  process.  ternit’r 
oei  H  to*  Hat  t  sugges ts  as  much ,  as  do  the  authors  ot  How 
Co n gr ess  dot  k  <■:, . 

Hit's  important,  in  manv  respects,  than  the  relative 
experience  and  interest  of  the  committee  members  are  the 
committee  staffs  and  the  staffers  who  work  directly  for  the 
i  n d  i  v  i  d 1. 1 a  1  Co n g r e s s m e n  . 

Most  Congressional  offices  are  organized  similarly, 
each  containing  an  administrative  assistant, 
legislative  assistants,  caseworkers  and  at  least  one 
press  aide. . .Members  cannot  handle  the  heavy 
Congressional  workload  on  their  own.  They  need 
legislative  assistants  for  substantive?  and  political 
guidance  because  the  daily  congressional  agenda  is 
filled  with  complex,  interdependent  issues.  There  are 
more  committee  meetings  than  a  member  can  adequately 
prepare  for... A  member  must  rely  heavily  on  staff  at 
every  major  phase  of  the  legislative  process. 

(26:124-5) 


"Today  s  staffers  are  more  highly  qualified  than  ever 
before ,  and  they  come  increasingly  from  professional  rather 
than  political  backgrounds.  "  (26:127)  In  particular,  the 
committee  staffers  become  extremely  well-versed  in  the 
■’"t  ]>?r:t  matter.  "The  influence  of  the  staff  bureaucrat  y 
h  grown  over  the  years  as  many  members,  swamped  with  a 
workload  of  increasing  bulk  and  complexity,  rely  on  their 


i  l  <1  ^  s  i  or  policy  rerommendJt  ions  arid  protoesir’ni  i 
e  pertisi*.  .  .  Thrrs  i  a  +eel  inq  among  '-quip  momher t  h  •  inL- 
hi  -*n  dr'r.  1  - ,  .ns  are  getting  awav  trom  *  he  per  snn«.  nho  no  ■’ 
el  ?r  ted  to  mole  them."  ( 26 :  1 05  *  In  some-  cu  -es  ,  oecai'T?  ot 

i.  Mi-r-e,  apt  i  tude,  experience,  and  perseverance,  p  st  .ittei 
can  c,  i  ng  le-handeii  ly  take  on  an  issue  and  change  the  outcome 
>-•  ♦  I  eg  illation  or  a  vote  nn  a  matter  before  Congress .  I  his 
■jf-i.  i  ous  I  y  magnifies  the  need  tor  the  I;0D  to  ensure  that  the 
.pprr.ipr  i  itt  comm  :  t  tee  member's,  "-tatters  ,  and  aides 
understand  the  >  mp  1  lcati  ons  of  changing  the?  roles  and 
m  i  cs  i.  on cit  the  ARK  . 


fME  PUDGfcT  PROCESS.  On  the  other-  hand,  whether  it 
t :  the  individual  Air  Guardsman  or  Reservist,  the 
1  eader  sh  ip  of  the  ARE ,  nr  members  o-f  the  Military  Reform 
r  -i  icu  ••  in  Congress,  there  is  a  concensus  that  the  Guard  au-.i 
Pr-ser-ve*  must  have  modern ,  combat-ready  equipment. .  In  i  hi  ■ 
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tin' 


the  eiV’ii'.'f  of  the  1  •; 


i  i  resouce  a  1  l  a- :  a  t  i  on 


PF'BS  ha?  its  roots  in  attempts  to 


.•••etorm  that  c  lie.  at  ion  process  in  the  early  1970s.  "PPBb 

! a  the  BOD  res  tree  management  sy  ton. . . its  purpose  is  to 

i  dent  i  ir  mi  si. mu  neons,  match  them  with  resource 

regu  i  tw'.t  rid  t»  arislate  them  .nto  budget  proposals.' 

•  ”  Ts  .  1  The*  .  p  r  ■  •*•:  pr)  goal  is  to  provide  a  better  qm.de 

i  i ..  j,  *  i  I  I.- i  nj  program  :  and  budget  s.  "  <  National 

.  tv  mi  i*  j_-  •  •  i  ir  .  ,  a~  c»r<  ided  in  National  Security  Decision 

0 1  rec  t;  i  ■»  r-s  ,  j  5  the  basis  "trom  which  tna  De-tense  Guidance? 

1  *-  d  ►*  -e  I  oped.  •'  1  J.y. :  3)  The  Five  Year  Detense  Program  ?  F  YDP ) 

tu  t  trv-  DOD  portion  of  the  President  a  budget  submission  to 

Ci 'i  .jr  p«?  f ■  v o ]  /e  trom  the  Detense  Guidance. 

the  rest  0+  the  PF'BG  process  is  a  classic  example 

01  1 1 1  <•-  •  ebh  and  Flow  ot  influence  and  the  fluidity  of  the 

dec  1  s  1  or  1- mat  1  nu  process  in  a.  democratic  government.  Each 

initiative  that  is  developed  as  a  result  of  the  Defense 

Gt  1 1  dance  mu  =t  enter  the  F PBS  networl  as  an  element  ot  the 

Program  fib  jer  t  1  .-e  Memorandum  *  POM  >  .  count  less  hours  0  + 
development  arid  justification  go  into  every  FOM.  inreat 

assessment  and  opportunities,  policy,  strategy,  force  and 

resource  planning,  fiscal  constraints,  and  all  major  issues 

are  g  leaned  from  the  Defense  Guidance  and  used  in  the  POM  s 

development. .  '  '  1  -1 ,  1  7  >  Using  a  process  known  as  Mission 

iff- 1  Analysis.,  Air  Ptatr  planners  establish  a  "listing  0  + 

cap  nb  1  l  i  t .  improvement  needs  ?nd  limiting  factor's,..."  that 

1  •  ?i  t  1 .- u  1  ,it.r  ' :  tn  the  Air  Force  Planning  Guide.  •  ?•  3:1  F-  * 


4<  - 


All  at  this  is  used  in  the  programming  phase  o *  the  PPM 
process.  After  the  POM  has  hern  developed  t  rom  the  F  1 


rear'  De  +  pnse  Program  (f  -DP),  the  Defense  fun  d  anre  •DP',  a: 
"senior  leadership.  .  initiatives  »  and)  i  r.pu  to,  the  r-e  .  iph 
process  begins.  <  73:17!'  In  essence,  each  propose* !  runs 


gauntlet  ct  hoards  and  panels  m  which  each  f  a  r  -  t  tr  th 


proposal  is  c  r  i  t  i  •  all  y  evaluated.  To  trac  1  t  hi  is  nr 


press , 


P rog ram  Dec i s t on  Par  1  age  i  s 


i  -  turn  t  ions  in  much 


the  same  an  audit  trail  or  an  accounting  ( edger  does 

and  ser.es  as.  c.  hi  -torv  »:>+  the  dec  i  s  i  on~ma  Ping  nrirp's  on 
portion  of  ‘hie  program.  The  p  AM  deve  J  op  men*  incorporates 


.ill  jf  the  var  i.  ou  3  regu  i  remen  ts  .and  rani  oruort/pr  j  or  itir' 
thorn.  In  this  process,  modern  i  cat  ion ,  tore  growth, 
research  and  development,  readiness,  sustarnab l l i ty. 


operations,  training,  and  directed  programs  compete  to  he 
included  in  the  budget  Estimate  Bubmittal  that  is  presentee 
to  the  i  iff  ire  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  an  initial 
ha:.' ■  1  i  ne.  '37:70,7:1)  F- rog  ram  Eterc  l  ?e?  are  Mien  conducted 
to  "r,.  fine  pr  igr  -m  costs  es  1 1  me  tes  and  update  l  he  i- i  ve  year 
J/rfii'i'ji.?  ! '  1  .n.  •  f.3;  2-1  •  i  +  1 1  ■  r  >11.  prO'irdin  act  ii  is  tmen  t  -=  are 


do,  th 


•tie  .no  I  *  i  iwii'ii  I. I  Program  ■  P  F  ■  P  ■  <  and 


;  i  .m  i  loc.me.  1 1  <■-.  ir  prepared  M  >t  inr  l  ’  i no  o  i  r 


■1  Ifni  i  .n  t-ar'CP-  level  .  it>  r  ■  i  •. 


*  ill  >  'I'.iC'l  I  I-  .  >111.1  pi  ot  I, fOiTii-.it  I  ;•  -01.1: 


i  > )  I  if  i-  h  l  s  is 


■  i  ii:,  i  •  l.ol  i..:  v-  :p;i  op-ri,  !,  i  cn  r.i  i.M'  c  r  i  r !  in  li'd  ••  tho  nor:  ess  a  r,- 


ij.'i  -  or  ■-  j  i  tg  i’ll  i  .ii  >  i 


he  l  I'-jf-tF  i  ttt  rot  lects 


.h.'UI,'V 


»*  1 


the*  proqt'jm  aprro\  ed  ay  the  8ECDEF  and  is  consistent  with 
‘  1  e  I '  #1  •  F  VI 4  .  It  provide'?  e-.p  ins  i  on  ot  detail  over  toe 


f  Oh  ;  or  At  |-jt  Tran,  eJemer.  ,  <  ind  the-'  cost  data  are 
•  inmiar  :(  d  h  m  -•  j  .•  i  pt-oqt  an- ,  apprupr  i  a  ’  id's  cost  c:  itPHOi  , 


e  l  <  i  *  it.  ‘ 


'rf>  1  r  e  m1  r  (?  goal  ot  :ii  J  ot  the 


i  *  er  -*t.  •  r.  i  1  (  ■  '-  i  't'iiiis:;.:i  'ii  ot  a  t-’res  idc*nt  i  a  I  bwriqet  tti.it 
,  -  r- .  -  id  •  ••  tii  '  ut  ->ec.es--  ary  manpower,  •»  ac  i  t  j  t  ,  eg ,  aircraft;, 


’i!  "'lie*.. 


•  pe  ?tinq  tiu-d-  to  enat- 1  r-  u?  to  overcome  the 


'  - !  *  r  -  f  1  .  '  -  r . -'q  i  ii,(?  PPBS  c ;  i  p  'does  not  evolve  in 

i  ;  r. !  at.  ion.  Ka  t hpt  ,  several  cvtles  ar  e  s  j  mo i  taneoue  !  v  in 


p  rog  rc  : 


In  fai  t,  it  enactment  ^nd  execution  activities 


are  included,  tour  cycles-  overlap  cacti  other.  This  is 
s : gn i f i cant  because  unexpected  events  in  one  cycle  can 
impact  a  cycle  in  an  earlier  stage  of  development."  (33:38) 


What  13  perhaps  most  important  to  take  away  -from  this 
cwmmari ration  is  that  the  process  is  dictated  by  law  and 
incorporates  the  e-'per  tise  of  the  most  know  1  edgab  3  e 


personnel  ava i 1 ab le  at  all  levels  ot  the  federal  government 
-from  the  F  resident  and  the  National  Security  Council  to 
field  commanders.  The  Ma  jor  Commands  ■ MAJO  iMS> ,  panels. 


comm  i  t  toe  ,  A  i  >  Staff  Board,  and  toe  uir  Force  Council  ill 
review,  r-r  i  •  on  1 1  re  and  refine  the  submission  so  that 
i  r .  r-e  >  t ,  -fro  to  gy,  requirements,  programs,  and  funding  are 


"  in  -•  yi  H.  "  .  1  r  3*v  } 

Thif  m  ifiituae  of  this  effort  is  hard  to  quantity, 
nut  obvious  I  ur.ol  es  a  great  deal  of  careful 


y&i, 


w!v! 


con  v  iclnrjt  1  on  of  all  relevant  factors.  i  hpre  are  ci  i  t  i  r- 

c it  Congress  who  suggest  that  this  is  where  the  whole  1  s'-ue 

ot  "felo  ' -nancy  "  ends.  Senator  Barrv  Col  dwa  '.pr  l. .as  suggeste' 

that  "the  new  guard  in  Congress.  .  .  don  i,  hhml  car  national 

defense;  that  is  not  an  important  item  to  them.  They  th  i  >  • 

col  ot  getting  re- elec  ted,  o-f  what  they  can  get;  to  bo 

bu  •  1 1  in  the  s  t  own  state  or  district.  "  1  ’  1 :  7  A  • 

' '  f  i' i >  ■* •  •  pi  1 1  the  i  r  hands,  on  the  Bible  and  swea r  the  .  in  l  I 
1 1  1 1  ■  r  a  r  I  the  Constitution  against  a  1 1  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic."  Put  instead  of  living  up  to  these  high 
l_  i  I  r>-  p  i  in,  main,  members,  he  feel  s,  de.i  1  with  defense* 
i  «■'.  ~  1 1  >-  na  in  1  y  lr  term'll  of  c  urrv  mg  n.nr  with  their 
const  j  fcuents. . .  At  the  root  of  the  problem,  ho 
suggested,  is  the  tart  that  most  of  the  voters  who  "ar 
patriotic,  country  loving  Americans  mst  don  t  l -now 
what  the  boys  in  Washington  are  doing  +o  their 
defense.  "  (  3*5:79) 

This  criticism  is  echoed  in  one  form  or  another  by  a  great 
many  people.  The  Air  Force  frequently  finds  itself  with 
dir »e  t i on  hut  no  money  or  wi  th  equipment  that  is 
imppropri  -.fe.  "For  four  years  in  .?  row .  .  .  '  the  mil  itary 
hud  to  1  i  •  •  e  under  a  CR  'continuing  resold  t  mn ,  a  mat-eshi  tt 

ar  r  stnqemmi  t  to  ■  oinpen  ,  ,i  te  for  Congress  %.  i  nab  l  1  1  t »  to  pass 

f:n!.li(:i  ,  if  i.on  *nd  ipf-i  tiu-i  ■.  1.1 1  mi  h  1  I  |  •  1  ,  wh  i  r.h  I-  no  way  f  O 
miii  .-in,'  r*  n  1  f  1  In  i-i  i"i  i  *  r  r  1 1 1 1  *'.?  n  *. .  '  •  '.*t;  >i  Aii'duui 

m  ir  *  i  ■  *  I  j  i  *  i  . '  i  »  I. » i  i  c  >  ■  ffii1  l  t . i  :--i  i  i  r  .‘ii  i'  i  oi  i  ■  r,.-' 

•lit  <■.  I  (  'i  |  l.ii  i  r  ■:  i  .  ref  ->  -r  :  s*s  i  oi  .  u  to  r'  O  l  do  <1  l  t  lei  on  ' 

'  -  I  *  ‘  »  f-  |f|l-  I  1  '  I.  '  1  •  *1  I  *  O  'III-  Cl  I  ’  I'll  'll  I  J  i  1  I  |  I  |  '  |  I  t  1  T I  *'  t  1  iT'lf* 

I  ■  i  .  t  ill  •  •  •  l  iii  v-'h1-  ;  '  i  n  Vii  i  i  1  *  -i  i  ..  •  i  Si  'i  iil>  i  'V.  * mp  \  r 

i  ■ .  1 1  |il  t'f*  the  lh'  i  i  or  r  t  t  r  atenr  -oil:  t  t  iseet'  •.  C  -h 


arid  r: -  141.)  to  the  ARF  before  facilities  are  available?  and 


before  the  propet  -funding  nad  neen  programmed  tor  through 
the  PPBS.  "i  'i  ie  <r  t  “he  most  vexing,  hoary  questions  that 
plaque-  *he  r  i at: unship  between  tongresa  and  the  Pentagon 
is  I  me?  item  ...  -inagemen  t ,  meaning  the-'  tendency  ot  the 
log  i  1  .  tt  -e  h,  •  to  take  over  the  Pentagon  -  management 
rum  1  i  or  i .  .  .  t  .o  +  r,  in  budgetary  a  no  programmatic 
sense...  'he  1  v- t  thing  we  £  ought  3  to  do  is  micromanage, 
(hat  is  the  j •  h  of  the  Pentagon.  "  (34:82) 

SPECTRUMS  OF  CONFLICT.  As  one  examines  the 
spe:  trums  ot  conflict  in  terms  o-f  intensity,  type, 
location,  and  mission  area,  two  -factors  become  apparent. 
'See  Figure  3.)  F'irst,  there  is  a  growing  Air  Force 
participation  at  the  extremes  o-f  the  spertrums.  Space, 
with  emphasis  or  the  strategic  defense  initiative, 
satellites,  the  manned  orbital  laboratory,  etc.,  and  low 
intensity  conflict,  emphasising  nation  building,  special 
operations,  counter-terrorism,  etc.,  are  attracting  more 
attention,  money,  and  manpower.  These  are  primarily  Active 
Ar  Force  missions  because  of  their  highly  specialized, 
full-time  demands  even  during  times  of  peace.  The  second 
fa.  'or  that  is  readily  apparent  is  that  the  ARF,  whether  by 
design  or  .accident  of  history,  largely  occupies  the  middle 
ground  of  these  spec  trums..  The  ARF  is  better  suited  for 
augmentation  roles  that  require  relatively  low 


wa  ►  t  i  ...» 


of  peacetime  activity, 


1  eve ] s 


such  as  tact i ca I  a i r , 


mobility,  and  some  of  the  special  operations  ami  ai 


d e  +  e n se  mi s s i o n s . 
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FIGURE  3. 

SPEC TRUflS  OF  CONE  L  I C 


fcr  •  rii  'if?  f  growth  of  new  miss  ion  area?.-  and 
tuat  ir.q,  eye  1 1  r  do  tense  budgets,  there  i.  ■=  increasing 
3ur-  •  to  pi.N,  more  ami  more  nm  ts  ami  mi  <  01  ••  -  i  n  to  tin 
I'h  i  '  pi  essere  i  -  often  p<  •  >nr*mir.  in  Li  t . • .  t  here  s  a 
la-  f  ;  r.'tifin  I  1  i.init.f  1 1  '  '  .  ririauni'.  Tomr.t  l  (T.F'I 

’rpr-3'irt'  r  ome!:  form  inanp1 •  l- 1 1 .  t  rei  I  i  .1  .i*j  1  mp;  1  -oil  on  Mil1 


e  d 1  1 1  v  +  ■ 


whirl  1  1 .  ■  t •  the  APE  the:-'  on]  .  area  f 


if,  <-n  iT;»  »e  t  m,(i  I  i  me  ;  oin  i  I  t  men  t  .  Kn  I  i  tiro  a  J  so  provid 


1 I 

F  M 


pressure  -for  ARF  growth  and  improvement  through 
Congressional  <_ppropr -nations  to  aid  local  and  state 
economies  by  r  uy  i  g  new  equipment  and  tsci  1  it  les  tor  the 
Apr . 

F\eqar  neon  -jt  the  source  of  th i •»  pressure  to 
nun  -  5,  rh-  s  >  -e  ot  (lie  APF  or  how  well-intentioned  this. 

res  si  tre  o  iqh  t  be,  this  country  must  loot  rat  ion  a  1  J  y  at  the 
mi  ••  of  to; -ce  x ,  both  Active  and  AF;F.  There  are  two  basic 
'•••»<* ys  tr  increase  the  ARF  side  of  the  Total  Force  mix.  The 
first,  and  h is  Fori  cal ly  traditional  way,  is  to  transfer 
units,  one  for  one,  from  the  Active  to  the  ARF.  The  second 
.1  si  to  loot  exclusively  at  the  ARF  and  seel,  ways  to  improve 
its  capability  to  augment  the  Active  -force.  Let  s  examine 
each  m  turn. 


I  A  R  L  I.  C  A  F  1  U  If  S  F  0  R  T  0  M  0  F:  ROW  S 

A  R  F 

CHAN6F  THE  FORCE  liTX.  In  transferring  units  from 
the  Active  to  the  ARF,  one  must  consider  the  effects  on 
respons i. veness ,  national  strategy  and  cost.  Active  units 
have  distinct  t  haracteristics  in  terms  of  responsiveness, 
r  t  warning  tiim  is  critical,  as  in  the  case  of  strategic 
bomber  and  missile  forces,  the  Active  force  is  the  logical 
hoi  .-e  for  fu J  [--time,  24  hour  a  day  alert.  (7:265)  With 


than  70  minute*-  warning  time  available  in  the  event  of 


m  1  as  i  i  e  M  t  n-  t:  from  the  Soviet  Union,  AUK  units  wouldn  t 
,  ready,  unless  mob i  1  i  zed,  for  this  nearly  instantaneous 
■  iponsf  r„  omm  t  fment .  (While  it  s  true  that  some  ARF  units 
►  on  ,:ij  pt  t  tot  -nr  dptent-p  and  aerial  rpfufd  i  nq  mi  se  i  on ::  , 
are  re  1  a  I  lvely  small  portions  of  those  units  in 
i  iCPtime.  I  Warninq  time  i  s  .also  cr  itircil  for  l.lfr  forces 
hat  are  forward  deployed  overseas.  They  provide  the 
trip— wire"  response  a  I  ring  the  [mu  ttjr'ain  in  Europe  and 
he  Demilitarized  Zone  in  Son i h  i ortM  to  meet  US  defense 
<:  innTi  i  t  men  t  <s .  Again,  the  old  no*  ■  I  d  be  hai  d  pressed  to  meet 
1 1 r- s e  1 1  a y  —  to— da y  m  i  s s  i  o n s . 

Respons i veness  to  unmnb i 1 i zed  contingencies  is 
irihn  area  that  favors  an  A'  five  force.  While  the  AUK 
..r  to.  ii  .led  in  Uronoda  in  I  VP';  and  in  the  Libyan  raid  in 
Vhp  ,  1 1  u-‘  |uv(i.  e  of  the  forces  came  t  i"om  Active 

r.  i  t  s .  •  ho  Ai  ii.o  furre  has  the  most  modern  eqm  proent  and, 

•  a  (•  import  -rut  J  y ,  the  full-time  manning  and  availability  to 
.-A  i.  hr'  -..hot  p  I  ar.nir.g  and  execution  times  required  during 
■  i  ,t  i  ngorn  ids.  Entire  Active  units  can  be  placed 

i.  .i  If -i  !.  at  the  i  i  home  bases  or  even  moved  ♦  o  overseas 
I.  it  i  *  ■!..:>  in  Hi  I  iff  U-  or  no  disruption  of  local,  state  or 
.  •  >  •  <  •>  m  1  or  i  .rioir,  i  p?  -  '  iii  h  c.iin'  indent  alerts  and 

...  I  ii .  men  f  s  fin  ■  i  in  hi..r--t.or  i  nr  i  m,  host  •’qe  ,i  tuat  i  one  and 
i  I  i  1.  jin  iw  o«  fur-ci  •  ,iii'  in  five  flu  1  y,  pf-  .retime  mrcinn; 

•ii  oh  i  ■  -  i  i  1  lii'  Af  K  i-  n  I  approf  i  i  ifu.  (  It  the  IJS  is 

t 


vw,?,1.'  w  >*;***”»* 


Force,  greet:  cere  must  be  taken  tn  keep  enough  units  on 
Active  duty  to  meet  rha  1  1  pu  -  io<;  cross  all  the  sppctrums  ot 
■  on  f 1 ict. 

National  strategy  plavs  a  key  role  in  the  decision 

to  transfer  units  tram  the  Active  to  the  AKF  .  Our  current 

national  strategy  calls  tor  Active  forces  to  be  forward 

deployed  worldwide  to  deter  aggression.  In  the  event  of 

conflict,  these  forces  must  quickly  blunt  any  attack  and 

hold  their  ground  until  reinforcements  can  mobilize  and 

deploy  from  the  US.  (21:221)  We  need  to  have  a  large 

number  of  Active  units  at  home  for  a  training  and  rotation 

base  to  maintain  the  current  number  of  Active  units 

overseas.  The  generally  accepted  figure  is  a  3:1  ratio  or 

units  at  home  to  units  deployed  in  order  to  train  people  to 

combat  readiness  before  they  go  overseas,  as  well  as  to 

provide  enough  assignments  in  the  US  so  that  individuals 

won't  spend  the  majority  of  their  military  careers  abroad. 

'7:276)  This  latter  factor  is  an  increasingly  important 

morale  consideration  in  today's  Active  Air  Force  since  over 
63  percent  of  its  people  are  married,  including  75  percent: 

of  its  officers.  ■ 18:31)  Any  lengthening  of  overseas  touts 

or  increa-e  in  their  frequency  would  likely  have  adverse 

effects  on  recruiting  and  retention  of  today's  more 

r  -..m  I  y-or  i  ented  Active  force. 

[f  forward  deployment  is  to  remain  a  key  component 
•  •  t  felt  riri  I,  1 1  •r,,a  I  strategy,  sufficient  Active  units  must  b' 


■Ji'i  hand  to  provide  an  adequate  training  and  ro*  at  i  on  base 
in  the  US.  Except  -for  short  deployments  and  exert  j  ses,  tit-' 
units  don  t  participate  in  normal  overi-ee?  rotations. 

( 3 1 : o 7 )  W &  m u s t  c o n s i d e r  t h is  t n  an y  tutor e  f c> r ce  mi x 
der is  ions. 

It,  on  the  other  hand,  the  US  decides  to  go  from  a 
forward  deployed  strategy  to  a  central  basing  strategy, 
there  could  he  opportunities  for  ARE  growl:  i  .  A-  Active 
units  are  withdrawn  from  Europe  and/or  Asia,  some  or  all 
could  transfer  to  the  ARF.  Each  time  isolationist 
sentiment  r j  s?s  m  this  country ,  the  centra]  basing 
strategy  gain-  popularity  b>  of  ter ing  attractive  potential 
s  a.  v  .i  n  gs  th  r  o  u  g  h  el  inn  n  a  1 1  n  g  o  v  e  rse  a.  s  s  upport  c  o  s  t  s  for  the 
withdrawn  units  and  through  reducing  daily  operating  cost' 
by  placing  those  units  in  the  ARF. 


Central  basing  does  have-'  its  own  costs,  however. 

T o  k a c  p  our  c  i  u  r e n t  <  > v e rse a s  d  e tense  v  o m m i tment  %  w l t h  a 
central  basing  strategy,  wo  won  1  d  have  to  in  est  he  *>»  i  I  v  i 
more  airlift  and  e  a  1  i  t  r  to  deploy  the  »e  t  »S  ha'ed  rorc  es 
fiiiies  of  need .  1  ;  2  '  9  j  Evn  more  important  than  »  ho  do  1  l  a 

•  i  '-  I  iii'-il'.  I  be  i  he  pili*'  t  it  v  i  costs.  1  f  Hi'--  m  .  at)  ’  iwnr 

pin  . i  -•  c  «?i  I  r  .  I  .*  1 1 •:.! ,  f  1  (  i  .l  j  a  •  adveu  ••  r  :  o  i-  i r 1 1.  bar  Dir.1 

1‘ici  i'  id  n  t  ut  ,  I  riowi  >i  i  1  r.  •  *.  1  v .  I  -.1  m  51  •  ti  nt>  to 

i’ll  .1  i  •  !  1  >  .  ■  rn  i  d<  pi  i  .  i.l‘  ‘  i  ■"  1  r,  i  ;  p  r  i  i '  r  -  .  i  ‘  it  .  -  I  J  l  ,  ■  ~ 

in  i  ql  i  f  i  !  1 1  r  ■  r  ■  i  .  i  i.  t  i  i  •  ••  i  ti  i  '■  r  '  f  •_  a  t  •  b'“  _> 

•••  ui  .  iiig  nt  o  ,  |  ,  .  til  •  i  mi'  to  their  c'  j-oii  sc .  I  hose 


in  their 


all  ie?  might  choose  more  independent  stances 
diplomatic  and  military  affairs  which  could  prove  to  be 
in  1  ed  blessings  at  best.  '.7:234) 

In  changing  the  US  mi  at  Active  and  lift  -forces, 
dollar  savin ys  are  often  cited  as  the  priamry  reason  in 
br-.-i  a  f rr  1  r.g  more  units  to  the  ARF.  While  there  may  be 
!  oner  da  i  1  y  operating  costs  to  be  achieved  in  nh't  units, 
there  see  also  manv  hidden  costs  in  such  transfers.  As 
mentioned  earlier-,  the  local  recruiting  base  of  ARF  units 
and  their  consequent  geographic  dispersal  cause  high 
construction  costs  for  more  -facilities  which  have  lower 
utilisation  than  -for  similar  Active  units.  (36:220) 

Another  hidden  cost  is  the  initial  gap  in  Total  Force 
capability  when  an  Active  unit  is  converted  to  the  ARF. 

(7: 244)  It  takes  a  year,  or  longer,  to  bring  a  new  ARF 
unit  up  to  be  combat  capable.  Even  then  it  may  be  at  a 
lower  level  of  capability  than  the  original  Active  unit 
because  man-/  ARF  ui cits  are  tasked  to  perform  fewer 
missions  m  recognition  of  the  training  time  constraints  of 
the  i  r  part-time  members.  Finally,  the  current  force  mi;: 
provides  a  predictable  and  continuous  supply  of  trained 
manpower  for  the  ARF  which  reduces  the  need  to  recruit  l-JF'S 
(  en'sennei  .  If  more  Active  units  were  transferred  to  the 
AF F ,  one  could  anticipate  higher  initial  training  costs  for 
those  ARF-  "n  i  f-r  as  the  sources  of  trained  personnel 


I  I",  r  t'C  USf 


ENLARGE  EXISTING  UNITS.  One  way  to  ettectiVPT 
the  size  of  the  ARF  is  to  enlarge  or  "robust" 


existing  units  so  they  are  equal  in  size  to  their  Act  we 
counterparts.  For  example,  the  typical  ARE  C-~  J 'to  transpoi  t 
squadron  has  eight  authorized  aircraft  while  the  Active 
squadron  has  16.  Similarly,  the  typical  ARE  fighter 
squadron  has  18  aircraft  and  its  Active  counterpart  has  . 

< 7 : 353 )  By  transferring  aircraft  srd  equipment  within  the 
ARE  to  robust  some  units,  other  units  would  be  treed  to 
transition  to  newer  aircraft  from  the  Active  inventory  or 
from  new  produc t ion.  Such  robust ing  would  produce  some 
economies  of  scale  in  that  a  C-130  squadron  of  1 6  aircraft 
doesn't  need  all  of  the  manpower  and  ground  support 
equipment  that  two  independent  squadrons  of  eight  aircraft 
do.  A  close  examination  of  existing  tables  of  allowances 
and  manpower  author i zat i ons  would  reveal  the  true  extent  ot 
due  I  t  sav  i  ngs . 

?  •:  e  f  o  r  <.  •  r  o  n  c  1  u  d  l  n  g  s  h  a  t  robust  mg  exist  i  n  q  uni  t  s  i  s 
the  pan  ace  a  tor  future  growth ,  however,  planners  should 
...  I  -  <)  cur,  a  i  dec  two  other  f  ac  tors  —  the  wartime  mission  and 
peace  t  ime  demograph  ics.  Do  the  war  plans  c  a  I  1  for  beddown 
;  i »  only  e  iqh  l  C  1  3*.  ?s  at  some  locations,  arm  on  ! .  v  eighteen 


c  t  t  i  e  r ! 


Sum?  pi  w--  might  zsl  l  tor  such  ?m  >  1  1 


i  iii  j  t  <-■_  tic.-  'litre  ft  the  an  i  •:  ipa  ted  tempo  c.f  wartime 

ope >"at  ions  ot  Ijpi  i •  * s e  of  pari  i  ng  spare  1  im  1  tat  ions.  1  o 
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1 rger  squad  roi  > .  I  » ,  on  the  other  hand,  one  discovers:  that 
the  war  plans  combine  small  squadrons  into  larger  units  to 
fight  the  war,  and  peacetime  recruiting  could  fill  the 
manpower  author i cations  of  larger  squadrons,  there's  a  good 
case  for  rohusting  existing  units. 


CONCURRENT  EQUIPPING.  There  are  several 
advantages;  in  concurrently  equipping  both  Active  and  ARF 
units  with  ’ dent i cal  aircraft  and  systems.  From  the  start, 
larger  and  longer  production  runs  of  new  equipment  should 
yield  lower  unit  costs,  particularly  when  coupled  with 
multi-year  contracting.  Commonality  of  equipment  would 
feci.  Litate  training  since  the  same  technical  schools  could 
handle  ho*h  Active  and  ARE  student  loads.  Maintenance, 
supply  ,  and  over -.11  supper  tab  i  1  i  ty  would  be  greatly 
simplified  ny  having  larger  inventories  of  like  equipment. 

( 1  TO  , 

Another  advantage  of  standard  equipment  would  be  in 
t  :>r.  i  l  1 1  a  f  i  n  g  joint  “tercises  with  the  other  Services; 
i  ■  i  •cad  r-*-  simulating  battlefield  conditions  with  an  APE 


r 


'!  i  I  l  r,iM  ipf.-cd  to  +  lqht  the  last  war,  p;!pi  c  me  psi  tii.ip.ihi 
•  1  cl  'vwpnt*  ate  i  >n  dpve)  npjnq  and  prat  tin  ng  rea  I  j  •?  t  i  : 

'  ■  t  s  ■:  \  m  th  lot,jJ  nit  Force  pqu  ippen  hr-  i  j  oh  r  t  he  rmvi 
f  +  At  t- 1  and  AkF  uni  ts  were  idpnt  ira  1  1  /  eon  i  ppod  , 
tin'.  ci,r»  in  .  nt  flA  iCOrlq  wo*  t  !  d  +  j  n«i  1. 1  ea?>i  pr  to  inspect  and 
e*  .»  I  ii  at*'  ♦  he-  et  +  f'rrivpR'3i.i;  ot  the  entire  force.  aRF  morale 
'■  ■■  uid  =-n  ‘>r  ,  t  now  i  ri  g  chat:  thpv  find  aircraft  and  equipment 
til  I  !  i  e  i  i  >■  <iiqnr?'!  fT:  I  SS  i  nns  that  were  el  tri  t  1  V(>  , 

!■  ipp.ar  tai  j  1  '•  i  Hi  •urvi'.uhle.  At  the  end  o  ♦  tne  I  i  tespan  c  * 

•  weapon  ?.y<i  i  <■  m,  near  s»j  mul  ts noons  ph  vsec  1 1  t  rom  Active  and 
1 1— 1 K  units  '.tile  would  preclude  the  logistic's  support 
problems  associated  with  keeping  re 1  a  t i ve 1 v  “mail  numbers 
t  aging  systems.  1 7:2*1' 

T h e  g r eate s t  a d v antage  o  +  a  cone u r r e n t  e g u ipp ing 
policy  would  be  to  enhance  combat  capability.  By  providing 
the  ARF  with  the  same  now  production  aircraft,  electronic 
warfare,  pods.  *nd  chemical  warfare  protective  Clothing  that 
the  Ac t i  ve  « .  rce  r  ece ivna,  the  fighting  c  apabi 1  i tv  of  the 
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obsolescent  ►•quipmcnt  not  capable  ot  meetinq  the  same 
threats  faced  o  /  all. 

CREA  r  i  ' ' fc:  TRAIN INF.  A«  modern  air.:  raft  and 

weapons  s -stems  oet  ’me  more  c.j.hp  1  e  ,  toe  training  of  the 
ope*'  ?tnr*  y  n r ■  *■  ne  maiiits  1  ners  has  oerome  more  comp  le;:  and 
length;  e.c  well.  md ay  s  training  courses  vary  in  length 
from  "ever  a  J  days  to  one  year',  depending  on  the  specialty 
involved,  and  individuals  often  must  attend  several  courses 
m  succession  to  become  fully  qualified  in  their  wartime 
tasks.  Such  lengthy  training  is  difficult  to  schedule  for 
po-'t-time  members  of  the?  ARF  who  have  full-time  civilian 
occupations  and  careers  as  well.  This  is  particularly  true 
for  newly-recrui ted  members  and  for  entire  units 
t ran s 1 1 i on  1 ng  to  new  equ i pmen  t . 

With  this  country  s  increased  reliance  on  the  ARF, 
the  Air  Force  as  i  whole  must  apply  new  technologies  and 
creative  training  methods,  to  ensure  ARF  readiness.  Instead 
of  having  par  t-time  ARF"  members  leave  their  jobs  and  homes 
to  attend  full  time  LISAF  training  courses  for  eight-  hours 
of  instruction  per  nay,  perhaps  they  could  remain  with 
their  jobs  and  homes  and  just  devote  two  hours  per  day  in 
part  time  training.  By  using  today's  technology  to  update 

*  hr  correspondence  course  concept,  ARF  members  could  train 

*  t  h.  no  via  audio  and  video  cassettes,  video  discs  and 
mi'll  compu 1  or"  „  Interactive  training  with  closed  circuit 


t>  I  e-  i  •  ;  on 


i 


vi  3  cable  or  =,at.f*l  I  i  te  and  r.ninpu  ter  netuor:  e 
link’d  lay  ti?lRphnnp  modems  would  turn  each  member  3  home 
ii.+  o  a  remote  ■;  l  a1-  .  s  room .. 

t.\  i-m)  it  all  USAF  tr'ii  ;ninq  courses  r:  on  l  dr.  •;  bo 
i  •  itni  •  ]  e  ted  through  such  an  expanded  correspondence  concept, 

-  ii  tu-'lJv  all  courses  could  at  least  be  shortened  to  a  more 
reasonab  1  «=>  length  for  Ine  part-time  ARF  member.  The  cost 
c  f  equipping  such  remote  classrooms  could  be  partial lv 
offset  by  red*  •<;  t- 1  on  it-  in  travel,  per  diem,  and  active  duty 
pay  regie  red  for  ARF  members  attending  forma l  training 
courses.  Perhaps  more  important  than  cost,  however,  is  the 
*  •  1  f  i  mi  to  effect  on  the  individual  ARF'  member,,  Civilians 
might  be  more  inclined  to  join  the  ARF  if  less  time  was 
required  sway  from  their  homes  and  jobs  for  training.  1 f 
i-'R'F  member's  com  I  d  accomplish  much  of  the  repetitive, 
rou  t  ine,  anr.ua  I  tr  ain  ing  at  home,  they  could  use  their  unit- 
training  a  3 comb  1 1 e  a  for  more  productive  ana  rewarding 
y*-  oup  ?,  1 1  1 1  i  os  rich  as  deployments  and  e  er<"  i  -,es  with 


uni ts  should  loot  at  their  scheduled  duties,  workloads,  and 
exercises  to  see  when  ARF  units  arid  I MAs  can  augment  them 
iiri  a  i  eq.il  r  bc--i>:  in  pes-ct  i  me.  \38:  125i  Current)  y,  tor 
■  ampltr,  some  ARF  i  ^i  ia!  port  units  nep )  oy  to  active  bases 
to  i- ..per  a  t  e  •=>•■  i  •  uu  net  i  a  I  parts  <jurin«  their  two-week 
annua  1  Irrr?  .  At  :  .'lira]  un  its  augment  A<  1 1  ve  base 

hi  ap  1  a  I  a  ouri  ncj  pi  uned  e-ercisrat,  IMA  lawyer's  arid 
r !'  'p  ;  '  i  n-  o4  l  eri  wnr  !  weekends  •  m  Active  bases  providing 
t  he i  i  ser  a  res  to  the  Total  Force  wh i  1  e  updating  the 
military  aspects  of  their  professions. 

There  are  many  such  appl ications  for  increased 
integration  of  ARF  stills  in  the  peacetime  Active  force. 

OFF  units  specialising  in  rapid  runway  repair, 
construction,  communications,  and  food  services  could 
deploy  with  Active  units  to  provide  critical  help  during 
exercises.  Similarly,  ARF  units  could  report  to  Active 
bases  on  weekends  to  improve  existing  facilities  or  to 
relieve  their  A  five  duty  counterparts  for  short  periods. 

1 24s 55 »  IMAs  with  scientific  and  technical  backgrounds 

could  augment  research  and  development  laboratories  to 
■'  c  n  t,  i  nup  work  on  cm- r  rent  projects  during  weekends,  making 
be  I'  ter  use  of  the  labs  and  shortening  the  overall  time 
r  ■  q1 1  ;  reel  for  project  completion.  Seasonal  and 
el  *  *  employed  workers,  students,  teachers  and  university 
oro  r.c.rs  t.'.'ii  nr ■< :  a  a.  i  ona  1 1  y  devote  an  entire  season  or 
ib!  I  i .  '1  l.’a-e  to  an  extended  active  duty  tour,  thus 

06 


f  rov i ding  adequate  time  to  contribute  significantly  to 
import.  ;mt  Au  For  cp  projects-  i-ihile  honing  their  mart  ime 
si  )  LI::. 

The  keys  to  successful  application  of  such  creative 
rrhedul  ing  is  better  understand  ing  of  the  work  -bar  i  >- 
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meaningful  task  -  that  r  on tribute  d  i  re™  1 1  /  t  o  the  wartime 
si-  ills  that  the-  ARP  needs  to  practice.  The  ARF  needs  to 
identify  mor  e  prer  isel  v  the  skills  and  the  availability  of 
1  t b  uni'- s  a n d  1 M A s  t o  p r o v i d e  t h e  A r  1 1  v e  f  o r c e  s u f f icient 
lead  time  to  plan  productive  peacetime  training 
opportunities.  The  same  kind  of  Total  Force  effort  that 
gees  into  preparing  the  war  plans  can  lead  to  better 
utilisation  r  -  f  the  ARF  in  peacetime,  as  well. 

f.REAT  fVfc-  DESIGN.  1  ncroasi  nq  reliance  on  the  ARF  in 
t  <  id*v  s  defer.  -.if  :Manr<<r*  that  we  take  a  creative:  loot  -,i,  the* 
des '  gn  -  if  tijm  1'i’i.iO  wo  -pons  systems.  Over  tne  .  ears,  the 
f.-iTi  iii.iT,  boo-n  preocc.  up  ircl  with  achi  ev  mg  ma-'  :  mu.iii  p  er  :  or, man''  e 
--  a  i  ■  .!!-•.  f  i  •..  1  <f  i  ng  them  as  quiclj\  po  -  ai  le.  and 

-l  I  i.-mi  •  I:  i  -  ,g  to  or  it  a  j  n  -  n  i  t  -II  in--;  coct-.  •  >°:  !?!  •  More 
i  -'ii  M  .  ,  r  o  1  i  a:  i  i  I  i  t  ..  cr-.-j  :-a  i  r. 1  '  i  n  a  b  i  l  it;  n-.o  i  cen  vt?d 
nr  ire  r.mph..i  i  The  A  i  .  I  •  •.-.astern  Command  is  wort  inq  on 

i  *  1 1 1  -  -  ep  1  -  1  r:  ,  1 1  ]  r  the-  A-kancec!  lac  t  i  c  "- 1  Finliter  (Alt)  to 


opera  be  autonomously  and  to  be  -full',  mission-capable  tor 
■'<0  flight,  hours  with  little  or  no  maintenance.  <40*  72) 
Such  h i gh  tech  approaches  may  wort  well  with  the  planned 
Active  -force  ct  tomorrow,  b"t  has  anyone  anticipated  what 
happens  when  the  AT1-"  i  s  transferred  to  the  ARF  "• 

T  omm  t  ,u  '  <~  ARF  may  differ-  siqm  licantly  from  the 
tr  .-id  i  r  i  ot  i  -  1  Af> K  .  Today  the  ARF  still  has  a  large 
pcopor't  u  p  o+  p  -ioi — service  people,  many  of  them 
experienced  combat  veterans,  particularly  in  the  flying 
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L>J  1  r.  h 

the  advent  of  the 

all.  voluntjee 

r  force  and 

the 

emphass i 

s  on  : 

eeping  as  many  as 

possible  in 

full  career 

s tat u s , 

it  '  s 

conceivable  that 

fewer  people 

will  leave 

the 

Active  -force  after  their  initial  tours  of  duty.  Couple 
this  with  a  shrinking  recruiting  base  from  which  both  the 
Active  and  the  ARF  must  draw,  the  ARF  will  likely  have  to 
recruit  more  and  more  NFS  people.  With  a  higher  proportion 
of  less  experienced,  NFS  people  in  the  ARF,  will  they  be 
a  b  i  e  to  f  1  y  an-:  m  a  i  n  t  a  in  it  -,  e  A  7  F  a  n  d  s  imilar  high  tech 
weapons  systems  of  tomorrow  s  Air  Force? 

Ci  on  i,i  e  design  in  future  weapons  systems  should 
include1  •  he  ccr  abilities  of  the  ARF,  since  it  is  likely 
1  h*t  moat  <? ''stems  will  ultimately  be  used  throughout  the 
a  I  Force.  This  doesn't  mean  that  tomorrow '  s  systems 
'•■o:  be  an,  ley--,  capable;  it  does  mean  that  designers 
co  ider  1  he  i  -s'  er  amount  of  time  available  for  training 
•u id  net-hep*-  a  tower  experience  level  than  in  past  years  or. 
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the-  part  of  the  ARF  members  who  will  use  those 


systems.  By 

ms  1  her  1119  the  capabilities  of  the  ARF  as  well  as  the 
A'  1 1  -  e*  •‘ruse,  designer's  should  tal  e  a  new  and  expanded  1 001 
a  1  improving  re  1  1  ab  1  lit'.,  maintainability,  and  toman 
eng  i  r»eer  ing  aspects  of  future  systems  and  the  training 
needed  tn  support  those  systems. 

rlQPE  ASSOCIATE  UNITS.  In  considering  ways  n 
improve  the  Total  Force,  leaders  would  do  well  to  further 
explore  the  assoc i ate  reserve  program  as  a  useful 
org  an  i  zat  iona  1  innovation.  i  he  associate  program  provides 
reserve  manpower-  in  the?  form  of  organized  units  to  fly.  and 
maintain  Active  force  aircraft  along  with  Ac  1 3  v<»  units. 

The  associate  program  has  been  successful  since  the  1  ate 
h 9fy0s  with  the  Military  Airlift  Command  in  augmenting  the 
F.  141,  C-5,  and  C-9,  and  more  recently  with  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  arid  the  KC-10.  Where  the  aircraft  and  the 
equipment;  have  f  •  I  a  n  n  e  l  wart  i  me  util  1  :af  ion  rate  that  is 
hi  her  than  the  >c  tua  1  neacet  1  me  regu  i  remen  t ,  it  s  -.cry' 

effective  t  .  a  1 1 :  Reservists  fr;r  fha!  wartime  “urge 
1  •  fh.n  i  nar  1  .  -y  i  •  j  i  cot  respond  ir.g  3  v  larg*  •  Arrive  force  . 

'  l  1:11  ’ 

i  hie-  ■■■■!  •  •)  I:  •'  1  o:  ii-  ep  f  m-i  y  fie  •  •  eni  in  f  f>  •  vturc 

f  1  qii  n.T  world  w  -II.  Mar...  (  urrrnt  r  1  a! ;  i-,... .  aid  craft  are 

*  iid:  ted  in  their  cloee  -  ir  ,upi  ort  and  ha*  ~  1  ■  field 

1  n  1  e-rel  1  r  t  1  r  in  1  ss  ions  because  l.nev  can  t  see-  and  hit  their 
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targets  at  night  or  in  bad  weather. 


Currently, 


with  the 


short  winter  days  in  Europe,  A- 10s  and  F"-16=  would  probably 
■fly  less  than  two  sorties  per  day  per  aircraft  in  wartime. 
The  Air  Force  is  on  the  verge  of  fielding  the  lANTIRN 
'Low-Altitude  Navigation  and  Targeting  Infrared  for  Night) 
system  fo“  t  hr '  e  aircraft,  erasing  many  of  the  restrictions 
ot  w--ather  and  darkness.  With  LANTIRN,  attacking  aircraft 


could  f  1  v  as-  many  as  sis  or  eight  sorties  per  day,  limited 
only  by  turn-around  times  for  rearming  and  refueling. 

'.42:55;  Future  aircraft,  such  as  the  ATF ,  will  have 
similar,  if  net  expanded,  capabi 1 ities. 

To  use  attacking  aircraft  around  the  clock  requires 
much  more  manpower  than  is  currently  authorized;  aircrew, 
maintenance,  and  munitions  functions  would  have  to  increase 
dramatical ly  to  support  this  new  warfighting  capability. 

All  of  this  manpower,  perhaps  two  or  three  times  the  number 
required  today,  would  be  quite  expensive  to  keep  in  the 
Active  force.  By  using  the  associate  concept,  the 


additional  people  could  train  with  their  Active  partners  on 
the  same  aircraft  and  remain  in  the  ARF  ready  to  meet  the 
w  a  r  I '  i  m  e  <5  u  p  g  e . 


Another  area  where  the  associate  program  might  be 
useful  is  in  planning  for  chemical  and  biological  warfare. 

‘  eri  with  the  best  protective  clothing  and  shelter  systems, 
d  .'mi  and  servicing  aircraft  while  under  a  chemical  or 
bioligical  attack  would  he  a  slow,  deliberate  and  fatiguing 


experience.  The  impermeable  protective  clothinq  is  bull/ 
ii  id  subject  tn  tremendous  body  heat  huild-up,  and 
f  I  <n  tarn  i  rut  ion  shelter  proc.edures  rpquire  e  ••haunt  ive  cat  ■? 
to  be  effective.  Wort  efficiency  is  qreat  ly  i  educed 
because  of  these  factors,  and  sortie  nates  on  the  aircraft 
a  re  likely  to  suffer.  By  pro. iding  additional  trained 
ai  rrrew,  ma  i  r.tanance  and  munitions  per son no  1  to  augment 
units  under  cl  ie.n  i  r:  a  ]  or  biuloqo  al  at. la.  i  ,  these  additional 
flying  and  wording  shifts  will  reduce  lncii-adual  exposure 
times,  allow  more  lime  for  'lGcoiit.aiiuoit  i  on  ...id  rest ,  and 
perhaps  permit  a  near- norma  I  s<  >rt ie  general  ion  rate  on  the 
aircraft.  An  expanded  associate  program,  with  ABF  members 
training  with  the  same  Active  force  equipment  and  units  in 
peacetime,  could  provide  this  vital  augmentation  in 
wart i me . 

MC'h  t  INDIVIDUAL  MOBILIZATION  AUGMENT  EHS .  The  IMA 

program  pr o v  i  d e a  a p p r  a ; :  i m a t e  1  y  12, 000  fully  -train? d 
r /  i  •.  L t  augment  the  Active  force  during  contingencies 
aiid  wart,  i  me  in  »  spectrum  of  assignments  almost  as  broad  as 
the  A  i  r  Fort o  itself.  (43: 1 )  IMA  genera l  officers  replace 
n..i'  i  .•  Active  genera]  s  in  critical  stateside  pns  t  Lions. 
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we  abhor,  communication'  and  tr-.nsport  a  t i«  .n  spec  i  a  1  lists, 
fiiir  mg  ;  -eacet  ime,  these  J  MAs  also  provide  cost-effective1 


direct  mission  support  as  an  adjunct  to  their  training. 

<  44 : 9) 

It  there  is  a  need  tor  additional  manpower  tor 
wartime  task  mgs  that  ten  t  ccrrrently  met  by  Active  and 
ARP"  units,  the  IMA  program  has  the  growth  potential  to  till 
that  need.  IMAs  assigned  to  Active  units  provide  a 
low-cost  alternative  to  forming  new  ARF  units,  particularly 
in  geographic  areas  where  the  demographic1?  wouldn  t  support 
recruiting  entire  new  units  but  might  support  smaller 
groups  of  individuals.  Peacetime  construction  costs  would 
be  negligible  since  IMAs  train  with  their  Active  partners 
m  existing  facilities. 

There  are  currently  45  Active  Air  Force  bases  in 
the  US  that  don't  have  ARF  units  assigned.  (45: 162-171 ) 

If,  for  e  ample,  the  Air  Force  needed  additional  security 
polne  to  defend  air  bases  overseas  in  the  event  of  war  and 
local  demographics  precluded  the  formation  of  new  ARF 
security  police  squadrons,  IMAs  might  provide  the  solution. 
If  ten  IMAs  were  recruited  at  each  of  the  45  US  bases 
mentioned  abo  e  to  perform  their  wartime  duties  at  those 
buses,  450  Active  Air  Force  security  police  would  be  freed 
t  ot  the  overseas  wartime  mission.  Many  of  these  45  bases 
'•  r  e  !  oca  tori  away  from  large*  metropolitan  areas,  so 
recruit  mg  a  few  individuals  would  be  far  easier  than 
-■or  rt  a  :  ■  i  nq  ■"'•Hire'  units.  These  IMAs  could  train  at  the 
hu  ms  dur  mi)  weekends  and  in  their  spare  time  at  minimal 


m  a  1 1  n  i  nq 


Lf|5 t.  Bv  compar  i  nq  Air  Force— wi  de  wartime 
requirements  and  tht:  large  pool  of  people  Available  n, 
geographic  areas  that,  might  not  support:  large  AM-  units,  an 
expanded  IMA  program  could  he  an  e+tt  c  tive  wav  to  increase 
the  ARK  role  in  meeting  those  requi rements. 

TRAINING  TRANSFER.  FROM  CIVILIAN  OCCUPATIONS.  The 
Air  Force  has  a  prepram  that  recognises  the  technical  and 
special  irerl  mil:  tary  training  i  our  see-  that  its  members  have 
tat  on,  and  translates  these  courses  into  college  credits 
that  are  accepted  by  colleges  and  universities  nationwide. 
Through  the  Community  College  of  the  Air  Force,  many  Air 
Force  people  who  have  attended  courses  that  cumulatively 
add  up  to  many  months,  and  sometimes  years,  o-f  training  can 
earn  Associate  of  Arts  degrees  equivalent  to  two  years  of 
college  credit. 

Many  members  of  the  ARF  bring  shills  and  training 
from  Their-  i  1  I  i  an  jobs  to  their  mitts  That  can,  and 
perhaps  should,  be  credited  T-  r^rf-  Air  Furor  "egui  foments 
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physicals  and  altitude  chamber  training  tor  its  pilots. 

For  ARF  pilots  who  are  also  airline  pilots,  these 
overlapping  regoirements  represent  time  that  could  be 
better  used  m  practicing  tueir  wartime  lasts  when  they 
report  to*-  t*-  nung  with  their  ARF  units.  It  the  Air  Force 
accepted  t  AA  physicals  and  altitude  chamber  training,  which 
are  virtually  identical  to  its  own.,  the  potential  savings 
in  time  and  medical  and  training  costs  could  be 
s  i  gn  i  f  :i  can  t . 

A  substantially  smaller  savings,  e I  though  important 
to  the  individuals  involved,  can  be  Found  in  examining  the 
flying  records  o 4  pilots  who  Fly  like  aircraft  in  the  ARF 
and  in  their  civilian  jobs.  The  FC-10  tanker/cargo 
ai rcraft  Flown  by  the  associate  reserve  is  identical  in 
cockpit  layout,  procedures  and  Flying  characteristics  to 
its  civilian  predecessor,  the  DC- which  is  Flown  by  many 
commercial  airlines.  Tal  soF+s,  instrument  approaches  and 
landings  are  F I.  own  trie  same  way  in  both  the  military  and 
the  civilian  versions  oF  the  aircraFt.  It  seems  redundant 
to  Force  .in  AFF  pilot  who  Flies  fcsO  hours  a  month  in  a 
•••  ammecc  i  a  1  DC  -  1 0  to  use  Air  Force  FL-10  Flying  time  to 
acre, mp  I  i  st.  F. .5 k  eof  ♦  s.  approaches  anJ  landings  just  to 
~at  is  tv  .Tilitarv  requirements.  This  valuable  training  time 
could  he  used  by  other  reserve  pilots  who  don  t  Fly  the 
Or  l'»  in  ci  i  lie. i  lire,  and  would  allow  the  Df-lO  pilots  to 


nr on t rate  m  the  aerial  refueling  and  other  mi  1 i tary 


aspects  of  their  training. 

Other  civilian  skills  and  training  might  also  be 
directly  fcrans+ err able  and  credited  towards  Air  Force 
r equ  i  remen t  s .  Some  c  i  v  i  1  i  an  1  aw  en ■forcemeri  t  of  f  i  c  i  a  I.  s 
might  be  excused  from  Air  Force  small,  arms  training, 
particularly  since  the  .38  caliber  revolver  is  common  I y 
used  in  both  worlds.  Many  people  who  have  medical  and 
card i o-p-u 1 monary  resuscitation  training  in  thei r  civilian 
jobs  might  log  credit  far  mill tary  training  as  well.  Bv 
closely  examining  the  civilian  stills  and  qualifications  of 
AFiF  members,  the  Air  Force  could  eliminate  the  unnecessary 
duplication  and  overlapping  requirements  and  better'  use  the 
limited  availability  of  the  ARF. 

C  □  N  C  L  LJ  S  I  D  N 

Two  questions  are  frequently  asked  by  those  to  whom 
the  ARF  repre-erri.s  a  potential  solution  to  rising  defense 
(  os  !•••  :  ( there  room  or  potential  tor  growth  in  the  ARF, 

and.  How  much  >:  hearer  ran  the  job  be  done  ny  the  ARF  -' 

Un  for  tun ate l > ,  non  *  her  if  these  goes  t i .  ms  rea i l >  addresses 
what  should  b- ■  iho  bottom  line  •-  fhe  reao'ines"-  and  c:omh a 1 
capab  i  1  it,  of  the  nation  s  wod  forces,  it-  we  have  teen, 
there  are  sicjm  f-ican t  d  i  f  fen  rices  between  the  Ac t i vt>  and 
Reserve  components  of  *"he  Total  Force.  T  o  j  gnore  these  in 
the  course  of  making  decisions  about  the  structure,  roles 


and  missions  o  +  the  ARF  would  be  unwise. 


It  is  to  this  end 


that  we  have  provided  some  points  to  ponder  as  our  leaders 
determine  our  future  torse  mix. 
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